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The Insider 


HuGH KENNER 


Why Mr. Allan Seager isn’t automatically present when lists 
of important living American novelists are drawn up is a question 
more puzzling than its tributary, why his name isn't as a matter 
of course enrolled on such lists. For it seems clear that such critical 
thought as concerns itself with contemporary fiction goes on in 
innocence of his very existence. He doesn’t even enjoy, apparently, 
Fannie Hurst’s status, read and reviewed if not criticized, or that 
of fifty others, reviewed if not criticized or read. Yet for being 
at least an Atlantic Monthly reviewer's novelist he would seem 
to possess every qualification: command of a knowing prose, 
experience of several relevant milizux (the South, the Midwest, 
Oxford, New York), ample craftsmanship, knowledge of the 
world, the habit of specializing on a region he knows intimately, 
and the ability to envisage character in significant, often melo- 
dramatic, action. Especially now that Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
Marquand have elevated the anatomy of regional mores to the 
status of a paying game, one would expect Mr. Seager’s studies of 
extra-metropolitan Michigan to raise eyebrows if not hackles. 
Let us see. 


We never thought he would settle here. It is a good enough 
town but nothing to the places he has seen, not even the kind 
of place you would close your book to watch if you went through 
on the train. First there are the ball-bearing factory and the 
electric bell factory, with the other factories hidden behind 
them; then there are trees hiding the houses with their backs 
turned toward you; and then you would see the spire, not of a 
cathedral, but of the Methodist Church, and the town would soon 
dwindle away into the cornfields and just after that you could 
look at your watch to see how long before Chicago. It is not like 
Salamanca, but the four of us were born and grew up here and 
only John had gone away... . 


w 








In this excerpt from “This Town and Salamanca” (1935) we 
have, dating from a quarter-century ago, the unmistakable Seager 
quality: the transparent syntax, the immaculately colloquial termi- 
nology, the effortless manipulation of viewpoint—-the second 
sentence, which installs us on the train, has the unobtrusiveness 
of a tribal saying, and the third is long enough and inelegant 
enough to carry us clear through the town. And then there is the 
sudden knowing contrast: “*. . . and just after that you could look 
at your watch to see how long before Chicago. It is not like 
Salamanca. .. .”” Who says a thing like that? Why, the character- 
istic Seager narrator, who lives in this town (and why not?) 
while preserving sufficient perspective on its Methodist Church 
and its maple trees to note with ceremonious dryness that it is 
not like Salamanca. It is a tone in which Hemingway once 
distinguished himself (“Robert Cohn was once middleweight 
boxing champion of Princeton. Do not think that Tam very much 
impressed by that as a boxing title, but it meant a lot to Cohn.” 
Or “Then there was another thing. He had been reading W. H. 
Hudson. That sounds like an innocent occupation, but Cohn had 
read and reread ‘Purple Land.” ‘The Purple Land’ is a very 
sinister book if read too late in life.”’). 

The Hemingway knowingness is a tone; the Seager knowing- 
ness extends into minute crevices of fact. “London, where in the 
blackout they turned a flashlight down and looked at your shoes 
to tell what nation you were from. . .” (Hilda Manning). 
“It is a small town and the police station in the City Hall is a 
little room with walls of narrow varnished boards of yellow pine 
put in about 1890” (“The Conqueror”). “. . . He swam the 
last leg of a medley relay in :52.2 against Ohio State. This is fast 
time even considering the relay start which allows you to time 
your arm swing smoothly by watching the man coming in at your 
feet” (Equinox). Whole stories, whole chapters, are bespotted 
with a gentle sprinkle of apparently irrelevant information, 
agitating, enlivening or refreshing the dusty moeurs de province 
with which the books concern themselves. The artistic function 
of this detail is various. 

Occasionally it sets off the sheepishness of some dolt: 


He ran a frizzy comb through his hair one last time and took 
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from the top drawer of the bureau a little book with Connois- 
seur’s Guide to Wines on the front of it. He opened it and 
studied it for a moment. A bottle of Pommery 1921. They couldn't 
misunderstand that—Voov Clickott, No. Mote ett Chandun, too 
tough to say. Gotta be Pommery. 1921's the best year. He settled 
his tie again. . 


This is from a story about an office worker. He blows himself 
to champagne on his birthday so that he can impress the stenog- 
rapher in the morning: ““Last night it was Pommery, 1921, 
a very good year, I believe. You know the Crown Prince of 
Denmark says... ..” The point of the story is that nothing he 
succeeds in impressing her with has really been any fun. “He 
would say this by the water cooler, getting a drink. It was near 
her desk. You know, the Crown Prince of Denmark says the taste 
like licking dirty windowpanes. What did it taste like? He 
seated and was disappointed. Sour. Sour and prickly. What a fool 
he was, throwing away his dough like this. Still, The Crour 
Prince of Denmark says... .”” Neither the reader nor the author, 
it is clear, would behave like this; and the consummate skill with 
which details are handled does not conceal the fact that reader 
and author have arrived at a somewhat cheap understanding 
concerning Mr. Peavey’s absence of savoir faire. 

In fact “Pommery 1921” is a miniature of the defects of the 
Seager method, which, though it works best in shortish stretches, 
doesn’t function to full advantage in the short story. This is 
chiefly because the short story exposes his very great talent for the 
manipulation of detail to the demands of a mousetrap plot. and 
the plot appropriate to the writer's stores of minute knowledge 
will naturally concern some person less knowing: the man who 
didn’t understand why the tubercular girl made love to him (“It 
was not flexibility,’ remarks the narrator, “it was desperation. 
I have seen it here many times. It 1s a condition quite accepted 
by the authoritics.”); the man who has to persuade himself 

that he isn’t losing his mind * iy is a cow. a Guernsey. The 
breed originated on the island of Guernsey, which is one of a 
group in the English Channel, ca Guernsey, Alderney. and 
one that is always hard to remember. Sark. Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark. The cow gives milk. . . .. He burst into tears.”); 


the man we suddenly comprehends the depths of his obsession 
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with a colleague who has gotten a seventy-five-dollar raise. 

This last man, a college instructor, figures in a story, “The 
Bang on the Head,” which deserves attention as a prime example 
of how Mr. Seager can work when his theme and method exactly 
correspond. It is an insider’s story; there is not a phrase in its 
twelve pages that does not reflect and purvey exact information 
about the academic scullery. The paltry seventy-five dollars, to 
begin with, has been exactly calculated to make a just-perceptible 
difference: 


He could see the pink university check with the figures shredded 
into the paper to prevent forgery, the figures with this unjust dis- 
crepancy to his own. Seventy-five dollars meant a new suit and 
topcoat every year. Every single month you could buy a thick 
book useful in the profession, or two novels, or the records of a 
symphony or quartet. Tickets for concerts and plays (that he 
never went to) could be found in it. It would buy a bottle of 
whiskey or a case of beer. Cargill could smoke cigarettes freely, 
carelessly now, a pack a day, instead of a pipe at home. With 
some discretion, a woman could be taken to dinner occasionally 
although this was dangerous because she might think something 
was up and seventy-five dollars a year extra would not support 
a marriage, not very well anyway, not so well as he intended to 
do it. 


There is more than arithmetical competence in this paragraph; 
there is an exact delineation of the Things that Matter. Recordings 
of opera, for instance, are not envisaged; and “a thick book useful 
in the profession” is delicately balanced against the allure of “two 
novels,” these two categories comprehending, for a midwestern 
middle-brow academy slavey, the scope of literature. Then we 
have the delineation of how one Gets On: 


If he himself had not offended anyone, Cargill must have done 
something to ingratiate himself. But what? He could not have 
entertained the Head of the German Department and his wife 
in a one-room flat with two electric hot plates and a tiny icebox 
in the corner. He could not have given him cigarettes during the 
shortage as Laemmle had (but Laemmle had money of his own) 
because he was too poor, poor but ingenious. He smoked a pipe 
in his rooms; yesterday's butts while walking to the campus, 
saving the fresh whole cigarettes to pull out in his office before 
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his colleagues and the students. . . . Still he must have enhanced 
his prestige somehow. Hardly believing it, tossing it aside as a 
gambit too unlikely, Eggleston thought, “Perhaps he has written 
an article.” 

The possibility that Cargill had written a learned article 
brought him to his feet with a jerk that knocked over his 
coffee. . . . If he had, he must have written it secretly, without 
telling anyone. Eggleston felt betrayed. 


After this and much more, the author is unhappily confronted 
with the problem of bringing the story to an end, according to 
the canons of salable magazine fiction. It is done in one deft 
paragraph. Eggieston has betrayed his obsession before an inferior 
colleague (an inferior, as Mr. Seager takes pains to note, is a man 
working like yourself on a thesis but teaching fewer classes) : 


It slipped out. His mind had been on the seventy-five dollars 
really. But as he watched Overman try to control the grin, 
Eggleston realized with horror what he had become. The pencil 
he was holding broke in his hands and as Overman at last snorted 
into laughter, Eggleston sat there looking down at the desk in 
humiliation. He remembered, as he remembered the brightness of 
childhood, that once he had intended to be a scholar, concerned 
with things of the mind. 


What such an ending does is supplant the story, and substitute 
for it, in the reader’s mind, a formula; nor is the broken pencil 
any but the lamest propitiation of the powers that bid the writer 
dramatize. In this trick finale, it is the reader, not Eggleston, 
who receives the bang on the head. Yet up to this point the method 
of deploying an immense minute knowingness has succeeded 
brilliantly; every fact in this grotesque panorama of a thousand 
facts illuminates and is illuminated by Eggleston’s preoccupation 
with the financial conditions of genteel bohemianism, and every 
line persuades us of the narrator's authority. Every rift is loaded 
with information to delight some future social historian, not one 
detail of it irrelevant. 

In “The Bang on the Head” we see Mr. Seager’s concern for 
certainty of detail functioning at its best; it has none of Arnold 
Bennett’s tinhorn sureness, and it penetrates surely the interstices 
of its subject, which is not simply academic poverty but midwestern 
American culture. It is clear, for instance, that every detail of 
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everyone's life in the story is regulated by the supply of money. 


Penury is itself a milicu, it does not occur within a milicu: this 
is neither New England nor the South. In this special phase of 


the provincial spirit which Mr. Seager has made it his life work to 
articulate, everyone is as obsessively aware as Eggleston of the 


have been 


immediate conditions of existence. These conditions 
erected or acquired too recently to have been surrendered to 
indifference or absorbed by a styie. At the end of Mr. Seager’s 
second novel, The Inheritance, Eddie Burcham sums up what he 


has learned by observing the protagonist’s career: 


Eddie rubbed his temples with his forefingers a moment. “You 
and I are already too old to change this kind of town much. We 
were born and brought up in it and it has tainted us. And there 
is nothing in the way we were brought up that suggests to us 
anything worth doing except to repeat our fathers’ lives, that is, 
to get money because we have inherited our ancestors’ fear of 
the fever, the wolf, and the Indian hiding at the edge of the | 
woods, and we think we can throw money against them all. We | 
are preparing for a catastrophe that can’t happen because the 
wolves and the Indians are gone. And if we make the grade and 
get all this money, all we'll do is sit on the porch of the Country 
Club after we retire and feel cheated, wondering what we did 
with all our time, resenting the hopes we had that told us once 
there was something big to do.” 


Like the ending of “The Bang on the Head,” this is too neat a 
summary, but it has exegetical uses. It interlocks with a passage 
near the beginning of the same book. The elderly bank president is 
speaking: 


What becomes of all the changes I've seen? Where will it be 
kept? The post office stands where the deer lay spread out in 
front of the camera, but I can remember beech trees on that lot 
before they were cut down to make the open space for the deer 
to lie on and I can remember the pint of bourbon and the copy 
of the Telegraph they put in the cornerstone of the post office 
when it was building, but in my head the beech trees, the dead 
deer, the cornerstone, and the building are all there at once and 
there is something valuable in this. What becomes of it? Other 
old men remember, too, but not what I remember, not exactly. 
And when I die, all of this will be gone and only the post office 
will be left. 








Here we sce one of the points at which Mr. Seager’s promiscuous 
knowledgeability intersects with his cultural theme. Hicks know 
everything, because they have time for lazy observation, and men 
in a new land are aware of material detail because it has made 
up the molecular structure of their lives, and now of their 
memorics. That is why it is pertinent to inform us that the 
varnished boards of yellow pine in the Police Station were put 
in about 1890: a dear, precarious stability inheres in such fact, 
which it behooves the novelist to take account of. The characters 
in Mr. Seager’s novels 


S 


move through a thick afternoon light, 
shining on the varnished surfaces of things once sharply noted 
because once the objects of practical concern, and still familiar, 
still the very context. now the sole context, of the stable and 


1 1 
normal i 


t is puzzling to have such things change; still more 


; 
puzzling. to consider what. in their presence, is to be the style 


of one’s lite. The Inheritance opens with an evocation of the bank: 


It is here in a bank, a private bank in a small town. Public 
business is finished for the day. At the front door and the 
west windows the blinds are pulled down against the heat. The 
bookkeepers have gone. The tellers have gone, the good one home 
and the one who is unreliable to a saloon table with a seidel 
of beer and the afternoon paper. An old man with a long, brown, 
vleaming, bearded face, Alexander the porter, born a. slave, 
brushes a narrow dune of oiled sand patiently across the wooden 
floor, retaining still a slave’s pathetic easy grace of movement. 
(Yes, this is several years ago. No marble yet, all pine flooring, 
ind in the barrier for the cashier and tellers and for the panelling 
halfway up the walls, the best mahogany, nicked, dusty, solid.) 


of the community’s fund of common knowledge about the bank. 
Not one fact would strike a citizen cf this small town as striking, 


These aren't a literary artist’s impressions; this is an inventory 


or picturesyue. or odd, or the sort of thing those writer chaps 
carry on over. The passage presents a simulacrum of settled order, 
with the cerie transitory exactness of a scene in a mirror. The 
Bank is not Tradition. It is just the way things in this little 
Michigan town have been for a lifetime. In the next paragraph 
we encounter a late-comer to this dreamlike stage-set: the 
cashier, whose lifetime hasn't coincided with the bank’s, to whom 


it seems not settled order but one generation’s whim, an inhibition. 
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He is counting the coins with “the careless slick facility of a 
professional gambler,” in order to scandalize the other employees. 
Against tradition, this would be blasphemy. Against papier-mache 
stability, it is a pointless guffaw. 


He was imitating a gambler adoitly, lifting a stack of coins tro: 
its mahogany slot and smacking it down on the marble slab in front 
of him, sweeping the stack flat to count them, ten as usual, always 
ten, every day ten, deftly sliding the coins into a stack again and 
popping it back into the slot, all done slapdash for them but for 
him with fatigue, distaste, and disrespect. He wanted them to loo! 
up and take him for a gambler standing in his cage, and if Old 
Man Bailey woke up, he wanted him to spot the gambler too. It 
would be a monstrous profanity. 


These two paragraphs call into play two of Mr. Seager’s most 
impressive talents: his sense of place and milicu, and his ability 
to register the way in which people perform small actions. The 
bank paragraph epitomizes the community's knowingness; the 
gambler paragraph epitomizes the cashier’s. Out of their friction 
arises with impressive inevitability the long action of the book. 
No one notices the cashier’s trick; he is irritated; he takes his 
irritation home with him, performs an act of violence which his 
son never forgets, stamps ineffaceably on his son’s mind an image 
of aimless force, and provides the pattern for the son’s young 
manhood which the book concerns itself with chronicling. Such 
things are possible because there is no community, not even any 
custom, only a large body of shared information about what 
people do and how things onc: were, and so small acts give 
scandal. The son’s fury towers and towers; there is no way he 
can make an impression on a culture as particularized as a swarm 
of flies; he continues till his violence blows out in a knowledge 
of what he has been doing all these years. 

The recurrent plot of a Seager novel concerns in this way a 
man acting blindly, deflected by a thousand little things, and 
gradually learning why he acts. His milicu exists not in broad 
outlines or settled principles, but minutely, in enumerable atoms, 
so that it is possible to be radically unaware of the rhythm and 
gesture of one’s life while being, as these people are, compre- 
hensively knowing. Amos Berry, ia a later phase of just such a 
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town, grows sufficiently overwhelmed by the impingement on its 
style of parvenu industry to plan and execute the assassination 
of a community pillar, an industrialist. The account of the shoot- 
ing, one of Mr. Seager’s most continuously successful passages, 
unfolds with the entranced particularity of a Vermeer painting, 
one instinctively stylized action succeeding another, plans laid, 
sights taken, precautions observed, with a handcraftsman’s hypno- 
tized sureness. 

This situation has occurred before in Mr. Seager’s fiction; 
“The Old Man of the Mountain” closes with old Hank Childreth 
standing off the uncertain law in a town that has been perverted 
by a movie company. The movie company is lying about Frank 
and Jesse James. It has staged a scene in which a horse is ridden 
off an eighty-foot cliff into a river. Tce do this sort of thing it has 
usurped the town, promising it riches and fame (“The crowd 
cheered and clapped for ten minutes.”). Old Hank doesn’t see 
through riches and fame; he simply worries about the misrepre- 
sentation of Jesse James. 


Hank was not trying to defend the James boys. . . . To him they 
were scum left when the war died down, but he knew that to be 
an outlaw took cunning, even in your own country where you 
knew the paths over and along the ridges, where you could see 
how deep the fords were in the dark, where you could tell where 
you were by the shape of the hills morning and evening, and, 
riding softly into a farmer's yard at night with the horses’ hooves 
done up in croker sacks, you knew the farmer when he spoke 
through the door. It took bravery, good sense, and an accurate 
calculating of your chances to last and the James boys had lasted 
a long time. And they had never ridden their horses off any 


eighty-foot cliff either. Why did the movie company want to 
make them out fools? 


As usual in a Seager story, insight is epitomized as a complex 
knowingness. At the end of the story old Hank is defying the 
notoriety the town has acquired: 


Hank watched them, laughing. “God damn ‘em,” he said. 
“The movies, the automobiles, the tourists, all of ‘em. He 


stopped. Then he said, “God damn the whole twentieth century,” 
and he fired the other barrel. 


Amos Berry is a more complex figure, and it is really at the 
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moment when he has fired the gun that hi- story begins. He 
retires to a Thoreauvian existence and devutes the rest of his 
days to puzzling out why it was that he felt compelled to shoot 
a man to whom his life was related so slightly. By the time he has 
finished, the whole twentieth century is comprehensively damned, 
and in its minutest particulars. 

Open any Seager novel where you like, you find a passage 
that is, sentence by sentence, impeccable: the nouns exact, the 
syntax unfailingly resourceful, the gently sloped cadences of 


midwestern speech tirelessly caught, the patient detailed knowl- 


ST 
edge of how things are done (celebrating the tranced inattention 
of the people who do them) unflaggingly inventoried: 

He cut a six-inch piece off the withe and slid the tip of the knife 
blade between the bark and the wood and worked it around, 
both ends, until he could slip off a tube of bark, leaving a thin 
cylinder of moist wood as white as cream... . He cut a little 
hole in the bark tube and slid it back over the wood again. He put 
the whistle up through his beard to his hidden lips and tried it, a 
single watery high clear note. 


Stand back, and the symmetry decreases. Amos Berry bogs, pauses, 
has inessential chapters and lingers over inessential characters. Mr. 
Seager has the short story writer’s instinct for making new begin- 
nings, and in his novels this instinct is unhampered by a necessity 
for pat endings. Periodically a new character is introduced, a new 
chapter begins, and the book moves for twenty pages with the 
seamless momentum of a river. For the very vision, in Amos Berry 
and The Inheritance, tends to get inventoried, particularized, and 
fragmented, its structure epitomizing its texture. Equinox (his 
first novel) and Hilda Manning (his most recent), though equally 
episodic. are less troubling. The former takes advantage of the 
variousness of its setting, not Michigan but Manhattan; the latter 
is pervaded by a very symbol of insentient unity, the title char- 
acter, Hilda herself, calm passive catalytic sexuality. Like any 
Seager novel, this last one could be teased apart into short 
stories, and better short storics than most of his formal ones, 
because uncommitted to the magazine ending with the punch line. 
Yet it coheres. Hilda sees to that. 


She gathers into herself, and epitomizes with her vacant oceanic 
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calm, the action and routine of the countryside, the thousand bits 
of unconscious intimate knowledge that bind the human multi- 
plicity of this Michigan crossroads into a single pattern of life. 
No one (the Seager formula) quite understands what he is about, 
what keeps him going; consciousness drowses amid particulars. 
Sam Larned at the gas station furiously buys and furbishes a great 
house to take her to, nearly oblivious of the fact that she is already 
married. Another man pursues her a thousand miles. A coroner’s 
jury acquits her, in absentia, of murdering her husband, for no 
reason it can formulate. Everyone’s mind anaesthetizes itself with 
minutiae. When Sam pays Hilda a clandestine visit, 


He turned carefully into the yard as if all his luck depended on 
doing every little thing just right. He left the momentum of the 
car carry it and it rolled quietly to a stop. When he shut off the 
motor he heard the immense silence of the country littered with 
fresh little noises, the drowsy clucking of a hen, the whine of a 
car down some road, and a soft “chuck, chuck, chuck,” of an 
animal, coming clearly from the woods. The silence did not bother 
him. He had expected it. He set the car door on the hinge and 
walked up toward the house. 


When he sets the ridiculous big house in order, 


. there was all this work to do. The roof would have to come 
first. Slate would be best but he couldn't cut slate, so he would 
lay these fire-resistant shingles, green, over the old rotten cedar 
ones. If the weather held dry after Labor Day, he could get the 
plastering done but there was no use calling in a paper-hanger 
until he finished the woodwork .... 


This somnambulistic devotion to practical ritual is referrable, 
in the economy of the book, to Hilda herself, whose unquenchable 
pale vitality makes it artistically pertinent and credible. What 
drives them all, none of them knows; what drives Hilda herself, 
through adultery, murder, flight, fornication, and return, it is 
irrelevant for her to consider. She does not feed on the sensational 
qualities of her own behavior; she seems unaware of its sensational 
qualities. She does nothing for the thrill. She dimly supposes that 
she is moving from one objective to another, entertaining Sam 
because he is there and she likes company, poisoning Acel because 


she needs his money, desiring money because she wants to get her 
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illegitimate son back from a blackmailing sister; but plainly none 
of these objectives suffices in itself to explain her devotion to it. 
What keeps her moving is the same force that keeps her heart 
beating. That is also what keeps those she catalyzes moving; to 
this plane of instinct a human community returns when it has no 
better justification for continuing to function. The surface of life 
remains bright, various and distracting; beneath throbs automatism. 
This, and not the intellect, so much detailed knowledge feeds and 
protects: to this, finally, the infinitely knowing surface of Mr. 
Seager’s writing corresponds. 

These books, as they exhibit people in sentient motion, all pose 
the question “why?” They have, blessedly, none of the familiar 
facile answers, popular Freudianism or the slogans of social 
dynamics. Even the facile answers the author sometimes imposes 
(though not in Hilda Manning) are imposed summaries of books, 
not statements about “life”; and summaries of books which for 
most of their length have deployed themselves as books, not tracts 
nor studies. The ending of The Inheritance, like the ending of 
“The Bang on the Head,” is a mistake, but an artistic mistake; it 
doesn’t offer itself as a message. Artistic mistakes are heinous, but 
they can be remedied next time; they are not the irremediable 
mistakes a writer makes who is not really a novelist but a clever 
fellow. using the novel. And Mr. Seager’s instinct, often enough 
successful, is the rare essential instinct of the novelist, not of the 
ideaemonger whe could use so much of the same material: the 
instinct for thinking in the particular, through the observed and 
the spoken, and comprehending in the observed and the spoken 
whatever may be there to comprehend: the instinct for brooding 
simultaneously on human beings in action and on the unique 
energies of juxtaposed written words. 

That no living American novelist has made a more cunning 
technical use of simple copious information, nor at the same time 
a more just artistic use of it, relating it always to the needs and 
visions of those who are preoccupied with it, in a milieu where 
there is little else to be preoccupied with, may contain the expla- 
nation of his critical neglect. For critics are skilled in dealing 
with detail in fiction, but with overtly selected detail, detail 
selected by the aesthetic impulse, the Flaubertian judgment: not 
with the detail the subject itself selects. and which so looks 
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unselected, or anxious to impress, or just slick. Mr. Seager’s mind 
is worldly, knowing and subtle; at work disposing words, it is apt 

look like the sophisticate among the hicks, until we realize 
what a self-contained sophistication provincialism develops when 
it is only two generations from the frontier. That patient implac- 
able disdain for the nuance and the delicate silence is inherent 
in a culture which no one understands better than Mr. Seager. 
So he is confused with the kind of writer who knows how to 
machine a story, the kind that bemuses himself with detail, the 
kind that cannot forebear to explain. He has at one time or 
another committed each of these errors, inherent as they are in 
the kind of thing he can do very well for a living if he wants to. 
It is well worth while to attempt a statement of his merit: like 
Amos Berry, he is seriously involved in the workings of the world 
he inventories, and seriously in quest of the meaning of what he 
knows he can do. 

Each time he does it better, and releases more meaning from 
it. His present concern, in a novel as yet unpublished, is to so 
arrange some fifteen thousand sentences, chiefly declarative, as to 
establish the meanings of success, flight, and failure in a moneyed 
echelon of the iron provincialism he has made his territory. The 
writing is hard and worldly in detail, but the sentences are so 
tilted against one another as to reduce and ventilate the protag- 
onist’s detailed illusions of certainty: The Good Soldier without 
the creampuff deliquescence of tone, as if the contrasts and time- 
shifts of Ford Madox Ford had been employed by Stendhal. Care 
for method and concern for the meaning that locks with just that 
method continue to go hand in hand. It is, ultimately, the assur- 
ances and certainties of the skilled commercial writer that Mr. 
Seager is determined to discover an adequate content for. No one 
else has succeeded, certainly no skilled commercial writer has 
succeeded, in even adumbrating that possibility. Of all the writers 
of fiction in America, Mr. Seager is the most profoundly serious 
about the nature and meaning of writing. 
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A Half-Century of Middlewestern Fiction 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


If one considers the middlewestern fiction of about a eaney 
ago, one is impressed by promise rather than by achievement.’ The 
early storytellers were not primarily dedicated to their art but 
were writers largely by avocation. oe: Hall was a lawyer and 
banker, ene Flint was a Congregational missionary, William 


D. Gallagher was an editor and journalist, Benjamin Drake was a 
businessman, William J. Snelling was a scout and interpreter on 


the Minnesota frontier. Yet all these men wrote fiction, and fiction 
which despite obvious sentimentalism and conventionality still 
retains some value. Indeed, in the tales of Hall and Snelling one 
glimpses the roots — a realism none came to fruition some decades 
later in the work of Edward Eggleston, Hamlin Garland, and 
Mark Twain. 

The earliest middlewestern writers of fiction were romancers 
rather than novelists, to preserve Hawthorne’s famous distinction, 
but they looked forward instead of backward. If their plots tended 
to be melodramatic and invariably ended in a romantic stereotype, 
settings and backgrounds became increasingly recognizable. If their 
heroes and heroines were consistently wooden and artificial, the 
low-life characters had the verisimilitude of life and the language 
they spoke was startlingly unlike the clichés of the drawing room. 


By tradition and public demand thes> writers preserved the frame- 
work of decorum: but their instinct, one likes to feel, impelled 
them to use unfamiliar materials and to treat these materials with 


unprecedented honesty. No realist before the Civil War was or 
could be thorough going. Precedent and convention forbade any 
such development. But even an Alice Cary, producing the senti- 
mental and lachrymose tales of Clovernook, was a kind of 
harbinger of the future. 

American literary realism which, together with its offshoot 
commonly labeled naturalism, has been the dominant trend in 
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fiction for at least the last seventy-five years originated in the 
Middle West” Eggleston, coming out of the Indiana backwoods, 
Mark Twain, transforming his boyhood recollections of a river 
town into imperishable adventure and social history. Joseph 
Kirkland of Illinois, Hamlin Garland of Wisconsin. and E. W. 
Howe of Kansas—these were the men who defined the new liter- 
ature and who made it come to grips with the realities of 
evangelism, steamboating, farming, or homesteading. It is true that 
some of the old flaws lingered, that the old stereotypes were hard 
to kill. Kirkland’s hard-bitten old farmer, Zury, finds romantic 
happiness at the end of a sordid and grasping life; Eggleston's 
protagonists enjoy a remarkable reconciliation or conversion; even 
Huck Finn, having become mature through a series of amazing 
and indelible experiences, slips back into the intellectual bondage 
required by his more imaginative but infinitely less practical 
companion Tom Sawyer. But by the end of the century the route 
Was clear. 

Moreover, in the 1890's a group of gifted writers turned their 
attention from rural subjects to an urban theme. George Ade. 
‘oming to Chicago from Indiana, found innumerable characters 
for his satiric pen to describe among the bootblacks, the clerks. the 
vamblers, the visiting rustics, and the hotel pundits whom he, as 

journalist, met every day. Eugene Field in his less sentimental 
vein pilloried the vanities and pretensions of packinghouse 
aristocracy.” Finley Peter Dunne, Chicago-born, grew up among 
the ward politicians he understood so well and created in Mr. 
Dooley, the immortal saloonkeeper of Archey Road, a figure who 
was at once iconoclast, oracle, and seer. And Henry Blake Fuller, 
horn on the site of Chicago’s present La Salle Street station, 
brought his sensitive art to the depiction of the battle of materialism 
he amenities of life while at the same time he decried 
social pretension and business imperialism. His novel The Cliff 
Dwellers retains importance today as a sketch of mercantile greed 
and ambition in a metropolitan setting. It is no wonder that the 
young Theodore Dreiser, looking for a reporter’s job in the 


igainst t 


Chicago of 1892, was dazzled by the journalistic reputation of 
Fuyene Field and that, a little later, he wrote with conviction about 


the importance of Henry Fuller as a leader in the realistic move- 


ment. 
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Many things happened in the American literary world between 
the appearance of Sister Carrie in 1900 and the publication of 
James Jones’s From Here to Eternity in 1951. If nothing else 
became apparent in this epochal half-century, it was clearly 
demonstrated that unmitigated naturalism was an unmitigated 
bore and that naturalism as a method must be blended with some- 
thing clse to avoid becoming a dead end. Frederick J. Hoffman, 
attempting to assess American fiction at the mid-century point. 
emphasized two strands in the development of the modern novel: 
the preoccupation with technique which he correctly derived from 
Henry James, and the stress on the social relevance of the materials 
of fiction, which, in his estimation, the naturalists as a group had 
best defined.* This dichotomy is obviously an oversimplification, and 
furthermore it is based on different criteria. Technique must include 
structure, point of view, style; social relevance suggests a thematic 
rather than an artistic concern. Yet the distinction is useful and 
with some modifications will be employed here. 

In the discussion which follows I hope to do two things. I 
wish to suggest, first, the amazingly diversified subject matter of the 
middlewestern fiction of the last five decades and to point out 
in the process the areas on which special emphasis seems to have 
fallen. Secondly, I wish to comment on the increased sophisti: 
cation of the fiction, the more skilful handling of the basic 
elements of the novel. and the promise which this technical 
mastery seems to hold for the future. 


* * * 


Any reader of middlewestern fiction will quickly recognize a 
number of recurrent themes. One outstanding example, of course, 
is the history of the Middle West itself. This may take various 
forms: the fur trade, the Indian, early military campaigns, home- 
steading and settlement, the rise of small communities and the 
transformation of hamlets into cities, the arrival of foreign settlers, 
railroad or forest or river life, the role of minorities in the metrop- 
olis, the novelized biography of great figures. 

A second major theme is what Carl Van Doren long ago 
denominated the revolt against the village, but which has since 
been metamorphosed into a rebellion against complacency, provin- 
cialism, and exploitation in both rural and urban environments.* 
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Here poets and novelists have joined forces. Sandburg and Masters 
have been as outspoken as Lewis and Anderson. 

A third theme is the rise of industrialism, its impact on the 
community, the destruction of the artisans which it brings, and 
the whole question of man versus mechanization. Closely 
connected with this subject is the naturalistic documentation of 
special ways of life: the operation of the Chicago wheat exchange, 
the drudgery of farm life, the isolation of minority groups in the 
big cities, the poverty and slime of life on Halsted Street where 
one may knock on any door and find a potential criminal. Finally, 
there is the perennial problem of personal adjustment, a subject 
which is obviously not peculiar to middlewestern fiction but which 
has been selected and treated with distinction by writers in the Mid- 
dle West from Dreiser to Wright Morris. In particular the theme 
of the young boy or girl coming from a farm or a small town to 
the big city—generally Chicago—and striving to establish a posi- 
tion with both security and prestige has become almost a paradigm. 

Military and political history has constantly attracted novelists, 
whether it was George Rogers Clark’s mid-winter attack on 
Vincennes, the subject of Maurice Thompson’s popular Alice of 
Old Vincennes, or St. Louis in Civil War days, the theme of 
Winston Churchill’s The Crisis. Indian uprisings have also had 
their chroniclers. One remembers Thomas Boyd’s Shadow of the 
Long Knives, set in the Ohio forest; and two novels of the Black 
Hawk War, Iola Fuller’s The Shining Trail and August Derleth’s 
Wind Over Wisconsin. Indian life on a more peaceful plane is the 
subject of Miss Fuller’s informative The Loon Feather, localized on 
Mackinac Island, and of Janet Lewis’s The Invasion, which deals 
with the celebrated Johnston family of Sault Ste. Marie. Maud 
Hart Lovelace, the author of several novels about early Minnesota, 
reconstructed in Early Candlelight the social life of Fort Snelling 
in territorial days. Louis Zara wrote a long, panoramic novel about 
events at Fort Dearborn and the Chicago River in This Land of 
Ours. And in what is perhaps the most pretentious fictional 
chronicle of the fur trade, Wolves Against the Moon, Julia 
Altrocchi presented an overcrowded and rather confusing canvas. 

History of a different kind appears in those novels which 
attempt to picture religious, economic, or social life. In his one 
historical novel, The God-Seeker, Sinclair Lewis reverted to the 
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type of hypocritical evangelist he had delineated so memorably in 
Elmer Gantry and used Minnesota Territory as a locale, but the 
result was unimpressive. William Dean Howells in one of his last 
novels, The Leatherwood God, presented an Ohio charlatan with 
messianic pretensions. Stuart David Engstrand told the Illinois 
experiences of the Swedish zealot Eric Jannson in They Sought for 
Paradise. 

In general those writers who have dealt with the evolution of a 
community have been more successful in the artistic handling of 
their theme than the novelists chiefly concerned with religious 
hysteria. For here are few false heroics and no reliance on spurious 
adventure. Glenway Wescott pictured several Wisconsin genera- 
tions in The Grandmothers, and Louis Bromfield in The Farm 
gave a quietly impressive account of how an Ohio crossroads 
settlement eventually emerged into a city. Both Harold Sinclair 
in American Years and Edgar Lee Masters in The Tide of Time 
traced the growth of Illinois communities. and Bess Streeter Aldrich 
in the highly sentimental A Lantern in Her Hand dealt with 
the perils of homesteading on the Nebraska prairies. But the 
most impressive fiction of this kind is the work of three novelists 
each of whom wrote a trilogy about early settlement. 

erbert Quick’s Vandemark’s Folly and The Hawkeve are 
highly colored and accurate novels of Towa during its early state- 
ood. In each book the author was conscious of the natural back- 
ground and the flexible society; he pictured the variety and depth 
of prairie life without resorting to needless dramatics. And his 
account of young Jake WVandemark’s rise to affluence and position 
is symbolic of homesteading anywhere.® Even more convincing is the 
work of Conrad Richt>r which depicts the arrival of the Luckett 
family in southeastern Ohio some time after the Revolution and 
traces the quick maturity of Sayward Luckett, afterward the wife 
of Portius Wheeler. when the long absences of her nomadic father 
place the care of a young family on her shoulders. In The Trees 
Richter presented the solid growth of forest which faced and often 
intimidated the early settlers. In The Fields an agrarian community 
has already replaced a culture based on hunting and barter. and 
in The Town there are few vestiges left of the criginal wilderness 
nd new trees must be planted. Richter gives us the speech. 
customs, and mores of his people with extraordinary fidelity and 
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the same time invests Sayward and Portius with dignity and 
strength. Their only peers as a pioneer couple in American fiction 
are O. E. Rolvaag’s protagonists in his saga of Dakota Territory. 
Per Hansa and Beret Holm.’ 

Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth remains the great novel of the 
westward movement. Moreover, it has special poignancy because 
it combines with the common ordeal of facing a new environment 
the problems peculiar to immigrants who face language, social. and 
religious barriers. Giants in the Earth with its sequels Peder 
Victorious and Their Father's God is historical fiction of the very 
best kind. The trilogy is faithful to both locale and chronology, 
yet it focuses primarily on the temperament and character of the 
people. In Per Hansa the author has drawn the supreme extrovert, 
a lusty challenger of the unknown, a true leader of the folk who 
dies at the peak of his virile strength because he undertook a 
mission which was both senseless and futile. In Beret Holm the 
author pictured a woman who was motivated by fear and guilt, 
yet who was so dominated by her resolute husband that she left 
bebind her a culture and a religion. It is R6lvaag’s triumph that. 
when Per Hansa dies, Beret can overcome her timidity and can 
develop into a kind of matriarch who fights to the end to hold her 
son Peder true to his linguistic and cultural traditions. In every 
trilogy there is some falling off toward the end, but Rélvaag’s 
chronicle of his Norwegian immigrant family retains much of its 
appeal even after his strongest character. Per Hansa, has fallen a 
victim to the prairie blizzard. 

No middlewestern novelist has presented the development of 
the city with anything like the power of Rélvaag’s compelling 
drama, but several chronicles of urban growth deserve mention. 
In Sioux City J. Hyatt Downing sketched the surging rise of an 
Towa town, while in The Magnificent Ambersons and The Turmoil 
Booth Tarkington described the transformation of his native 
Indianapolis from a pleasant country town to an industrial midland 
city. Tarkington’s skill as a social satirist is particularly visible in 
his account of bourgeois taste in the post-Civil War days when 
the Amberson family was still magnificent. Later, depicting a time 
when the automobile supplanted the buggy, Tarkington resorted 
to the mawkish sentimentality which spoiled so much of his work. 


Social and economic change in Chicago are the theme of Janet 
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Ayer Fairbank’s novel The Smiths while Arthur Meeker’s Prairie 
Avenue gives a convincing and informative picture of Chicago 
society just before and after the turn of the century. 

One other aspect of history has attracted the middlewestern 
novelist although as yet no major novel with this focus has 
appeared. I allude to the fictionalized biography or at least 
the employment of a significant historical figure as the protago- 
nist of a novel. The heroes selected reveal a wide range: Tecumseh 
and Black Hawk among the Indian chieftains, frontiersmen like 
Hugh Glass and fur traders like Hercules Dousman, empire builders 
like James J. Hill, religious leaders of the stamp of Brigham 
Young and Peter Cartwright, and of course such national celeb- 
rities as Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. In most 
of the novels which deal with these figures the fame of the 
man dwarfs the art of the writer. The novelist has difficulty in 
avoiding genuflections before the imminent greatness of his 
hero and is equally troubled by the need to humanize him. 
The usual result is stiff and unconvincing portraiture. 

Among the better novels of this kind are August Derleth’s 
Bright Journey, which tells the story of Hercules Dousman, fur 
company agent at Prairie du Chien; Frederick Manfred’s Lord 
Grizzly, the story of the trapper Hugh Glass’s amazing two-hundred 
mile crawl after he had been left for dead; Edgar Lee Masters’s 
Children of the Market Place, a kind of paean to Stephen A. 
Douglas; and Bruce Lancaster’s For Us the Living, a moving treat- 
ment of Lincoln’s Indiana and New Salem days. The fiction about 
Lincoln is in general mediocre. Novelists have been too awed by 
the historical figure and too unwilling to present him in human 
terms. One thinks instead of the Lincoln who emerges from Carl 
Sandburg’s poetic biography The Prairie Years or the wonderfully 
human interpretation given by Robert Sherwood in his play Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois. Both of these works, it might be remembered, 
concentrate on the pre-presidential years." 

The second major theme which has involved middlewestern 
novelists, the revolt against the village, began as a criticism of 
the farm and ended as an indictment of the city. When Kirkland 
and Garland first began to look at the physical scene without 
either illusions or astigmatism, they concentrated on the farm. 
Garland indeed became the first dirt farmer to achieve fame as 
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a writer. And both men saw chiefly the drudgery, the monotony, 
the hard toil of agricultural life in a period when Populism was 
fighting the transportational and financial monopolies of eastern 
capitalism. Later indictments of the farm’s dreariness and suffo- 
cating effect on the aspiring individual appear in Wild Geese, 
by Martha Ostenso, and in This Is the Year, by Feike Feikema 
(better known now as Frederick Manfred).’ 

But the major arraignment of the status quo came in the second 
and third decades of the century in the writings of Lewis, Anderson, 
and Masters (The Spoon River Anthology, notable for its bitter 
verse epitaphs, was originally conceived as a novel about a small 
community). Zona Gale had described a small Wisconsin town 
in aureate terms early in the century. She took a long step from 
Friendship Village to Birth, which appeared in 1918, only two 
years before Main Street, and which was a worthy predecessor to 
Lewis's astringent picture of Gopher Prairie. In the decade of the 
1920°s the attack on the village became clamorous and constant. 
If Lewis himself was the file-leader, he had ample company. 
Anderson dealt with small town grotesques in Winesburg, Ohio. 
Forgotten novelists like Carl Van Vechten, Roger Sergel, and 
Homer Croy added considerable fuel to the flame.” Even in Floyd 
Dell’s Moon-Calf, in which the protagonist Felix Fay (indistinguish- 
able from Dell himself) had a good many pleasant experiences in 
Port Royal (Davenport, Iowa), the emphasis falls on the 
constricting life of the community and its apathy toward anything 
artistic or intellectual. 

The burden of the indictment is familiar enough today. The 
village was provincial, complacent, materialistic, egocentric. It 
not only failed to encourage originality and artistic expression; 
it stifled them. Vachel Lindsay was speaking from bitter personal 
expericnce when he referred to the middlewestern crucifixion 
of the artist. When Carol Kennicott tried to revitalize Gopher 
Prairie, she became a victim of the village lethargy and antipathy 
to change; George Willard dreamed of a newspaper career 
beyond the confines of Winesburg; Carl Van Vechten’s Ella 
Nattatorrini, the tattooed countess, found the restrictions which 
Maple Valley, Iowa, imposed on her personal life asphyxiating. 
When Henry Bellamann published Kings Row in 1940 he 
created as his protagonist a young doctor, Parris Mitchell, in 
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order to show most effectively the violence, psychoses, and 
sadism of a small Missouri town. 

It is easy to see today that the whole picture was somewhat 
unbalanced. Not only did Lewis, for example, neglect the whole- 
someness of rural life and concentrate on what William Allen 
White called the shady side of Main Street, but he and others 
also treated the vices and insularity as if they were peculiar 
to the village instead of being universal limitations of humanity. 
Perhaps even more to the point, some of the goals of the critics 
and reformers were essentially unrealistic if not frankly absurd. 
Even Dell’s idealized young couple in The Briary Bush became 
slaves of the very freedom they valued so highly and shirked 
the responsibilities which maturity inevitably brings. The novel- 
ists who felt so strongly about the village virus refused to 
balance negative against positive and, in the traditional manner 
of satirists, boldly exaggerated for effect. Phil Stong, in his 
very successful State Fair, was one of the few writers who were 
willing to present rural life with geniality. 

To some extent in Lewis’s Babbitt and Elmer Gantry, much 
more conspicuously in James Farrell's Studs Lonigan series, the 
butt of the attack became the city. Many of the same criticisms 
continued, since the city was after all only a larger village with 
its faults compounded, but metropolitan complexity supplanted 
rural simplicity. In the works of Farrell and other members of 
the Chicago group, however, the revolt against the village blends 
with meticulous social photography and these novels belong 
more logically to a discussion of naturalistic documentation. 

The third major theme, the rise of industrialism and the 
concomitant lament for the passing of the artisan, did not 
attract many writers and is explicit only in a few books. But 
even where it is not obvious it is significant. Booth Tarkington 
introduced it into his Indianapolis fiction. Brand Whitlock in 
]. Hardin and Son traced the changes in a small northwestern 
Ohio town in which an expert carriage maker was driven out 
of business by unscrupulous competitors who aimed at a mass 
market. Perhaps the most memorable appearance of the theme 
is in the works of Sherwood Anderson. In Dark Laughter there 
is also a carriage factory, but the novel's stress falls on the 
triangular character relationship rather than on industrial change. 
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In Poor White, however, the chief concern of the novel is the 
economic revolution in Bidwell. Hugh McVey, the protagonist, 
is an inventor. His devices, such as a cabbage planter and a corn 
cutter, alter the work patterns of the whole community: indi- 
rectly they also affect a harness shop in which for years the 
owner prided himself on the periection of his work. Moreover, 
Bidwell with a foundry, a bicycle shop, and a tool machine shop 
is so overindustrialized that technological unemployment results. 
At the end of the story Hugh McVey remains in real doubt as 
to whether he has been a benefactor or a menace to the commu- 
nity. In his later writing Sherwood Anderson came to some kind 
of comprcemise with mechanization and was even able to praise 
the cleanness, the power, and the efficiency of machines. But his 
more durable early fiction is often as strong an indictment of 
industrialism as Lewis's tirade against babbittry. 

The best naturalistic fiction of the twentieth century relates 
to the city of Chicago. From Frank Norris's The Pit to Algren’s 
Man With the Golden Arm, the metropolis of the Midwest 
has attracted the attention of writers whose most significant 
work is in the naturalistic tradition. Dreiser, Farrell, 
Wright, Halper, Motley, Algren, Bellow—the roll is a long and 
honorable one. Collectively they have documented many aspects 
of the city’s life: the pageant of the boulevards, mail order 
houses and department stores, parochial schools and neighbor- 
hood playgrounds, student activities on a university campus, the 
whole gamut of the entertainment world, ward politics and 
backyard athletics, gambling and drinking and prostitution, the 
underworld with its unsavory associations and its predatory 
nature. Dreiser’s Carrie Meeber saw only the fringe of much of 
this scene; Studs Lonigan and Nick Romano and Bigger Thomas 
were more central. Between Dreiser and Farrell, as a matter of 
fact. the naturalistic approach both widened and deepened, with 
special stress being accorded the vicious and the seamy. But all 
these writers share certain qualities. 

The realistic writer tells the truth as he sees it but seldom all 
of the truth and not always with absolute candor; he is funda- 
mentally selective. The naturalist, on the contrary, feels com- 
peiled to give an exhaustive account without falsification or 
ev.sion. Description and exposition give weight to the natural- 
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istic novel just as Melville used cetology for ballast in Moby-Dick. 
As a consequence, there is often a specious profundity about 
naturalistic fiction and almost always excessive length. Dreiser 
and Farrell are good examples of both redundancy and prolixity, 
although Farrell’s novels are repetitious rather than verbose. 
The merit of this documentation, nevertheless, is that it estab- 
lishes scene, place, and people beyond the shadow of doubt. It 
the naturalist cannot always vitalize, he can and does provide a 
case history with an authority which is denied the realist. 

The naturalist in addition pretends to objectivity and dispas- 
sionate analysis. He neither condones nor judges; he simply 
presents. If at times he resorts to a theory, such as Dreiser's 
chemic compulsions, to explain social action, he utilizes the 
theory without ethical considerations. This same desire for 
objectivity leads him into areas usually untcuched by novelists 
in the past: perversion, dope addiction, sadism, homosexuality. 
It is not the desire to be sensational ar pornographic which 
drives him here but rather his conviction that there are aspects 
of human behavior which have been heretofore neglected and 
which are therefore in special need of illumination. A final 
point is that the naturalist usually chooses a protagonist whose 
life is a descending arc. Mediaeval tragedy often dealt with the 
fall of a man from high position; naturalism does not start very 
high on the social scale but depicts the complete disintegration, 
physical and moral, of the character. The perfect example is 
Dreiser's Hurstwood; at first a tavern manager in Chicago, 
respectable and prosperous, he is transformed by adultery and 
theft into a fugitive who is both a scab motorman and a pan- 
handler before he finally ends his days by blowing out the gas 
in a New York lodginghouse. 

The naturalistic school has depicted characters from many 
levels of Chicago society but almost never from the highest. 
Dreiser's Carrie Meeber and Jennie Gerhardt (both heroines 
modelled on his own sisters) become the mistresses of adven- 
turers and live on the perimeter of respectable society. Studs 
Lonigan is carefully defined by Farrell as the son of lower 
middle-class Irish with a specific neighborhood position, and he 
is seen against the background of the church, the parochial 
school, the playground, and the corner poolroom. Wright's 
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Bigger Thomas is a Negro brought up in the slums, and Motley’s 
Nick Romano represents the underprivileged Italian boy who 
drifts into crime and is executed for the murder of a policeman. 
Nelson Algren, of course, has provided the most thorough 
picture of the Chicago underworld, a worid of procurers, dope- 
peddlers, prostitutes, stool pigeons, and derelicts centering on 
North Clark and West Madison streets. 

One other comment must be made here. Dreiser's naturalism 
was little concerned with race or skin color. But the more recent 
naturalistic writers dealing with Chicago have been strongly 
concerned with minority groups—lItalians, Poles, Negroes, Jews 

and have combined a sense of social injustice with their 
obsession with crime and vice. It is true that the social protest 
is not always explicit (Native Son is an exception), but there 
can be no question about the position of the writer. Not many 
naturalists have been as successful as James Farrell in preserving 
the point of view of the protagonist and in keeping the artistic 
framework consistent. 

The fifth major theme tu appeal to the middlewestern novel 
ist is one which he shares with many writers elsewhere, namely, 
the problem of personal adjustment in a complicated and dis- 
traught world. One might argue that on the most literal level 
even Lewis's Babbitt faced this problem, for Babbitt had to 
consider his own relationship to Prohibition, Zenith Society, 
economic radicalism, even the world of bohemianism. If Babbitt’s 
solution was in general a retreat to a known sanctuary, he at 
least recognized certain problems. In the work of other writers 
this difficulty of personal adjustment becomes more crucial. 

Sherwood Anderson is again of major significance here. 
Most of the characters of Winesburg, Ohio are out of alignment 
with their community. The schoolteacher, the minister, Dr. 
Reefy, Wing Biddlebaum, all are twisted personalities striving 
to avoid being grotesques, trying to establish a way of life which 
is at once personally gratifying and socially respectable. If 
Anderson depicts no midwestern catcher in the rye, he at least 
examines many characters with equally significant problems and 
with the same uncertainty about the relationship between surface 
truth and essential reality. Even George Willard, the confidant 
of half the people in Winesburg, has his own problems of 
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stability and vocation. In other Anderson novels personal adjust- 
ment is a vital factor. Hugh McVey in Poor White is an uneasy 
husband and a dubious benefactor to the community. He has 
lived most of his life in social isolation. Both Bruce Dudley of 
Dark Laughter and John Webster of Many Marriages turned 
their backs on marriage in midstream (as Sherwood Anderson 
himself did at Elyria, Ohio) to search for a more satisfactory 
way of life. Sam McPherson in Anderson’s first novel became 
the prototype of most of the later heroes when he suddenly gave 
up a profitable career to wander over the world seeking psycho- 
logical comfort. But McPherson is unique in that he eventually 
returns to his wife in a kind of final desperate grasping at 
stability. 

Among later middlewestern writers problems of personal 
adjustment loom large. Nothing in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s fiction 
quite eguals the difficulty of Fitzgerald himself in adjusting to a 
world which he found by turns to be cold, adulatory, and cruel. 
Moreover, his more mature fiction lacks a middlewestern setting. 
Fitzgerald's tlappers and sophomores, nevertheless, from Amory 
Blaine to Anthony Patch, have their problems. Jay Gatsby and 
Nick Carraway on Long Island or Dick and Nicole Diver on the 
Riviera are tragically involved in situations from which there is 
no easy escape. In each case the psychological difficulty tran- 
scends the material, and personal problems dwarf social catas- 
trophes. Complex personal adjustments also enter into the work 
of Floyd Dell, particularly The Briary Bush and Janet March 
in which the problems of free love and the emancipated woman 
are central. Likewise in William Maxwell’s They Came Like 
Swallows and Time Will Darken It the necessity of overcoming 
the grief of death is sensitively depicted. Within the more 
limited framework of Catholicism, J. F. Powers has shown in a 
number of compelling tales the difficulties of individual priests 
in their ambitions and rivalries as well as in their public contacts 
with parishioners. 

No recent middlewestern novelist has been more aware of the 
problem of personal adjustment or has utilized it more effectively 
as the basis of fiction than Wright Morris. Most of his ten novels 
reveal some facet of this theme, and several deal explicitly with it. 


oad 


In The Works of Love, for example, the somewhat pathetic Will 
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Brady tries hard to establish a genuine emotional bond with various 
people but invariably fails. He is tragically rebuffed in his quest 
for understanding and love. Clyde Muncy in The Home Place is 
only partly successful in his effort to re-enter the social life of the 
town of his youth after years spent in New York. Scanlon, the old 
grandfather in The Field of Vision, has survived destitution and 
family neglect; he finally achieves a degree of understanding with 
the little boy whom he regales with stories of remote deeds. Like 
Steinbeck’s “Icader of the people” he exists only by reliving the 
past. In The Deep Sleep the late Judge Porter is revealed as one 
who missed the sympathy and perception which his wife and 
daughter should have given him and who found something compar- 
able in the quiet companionship of a combination handyman and 
retainer. Wright Morris indeed has been a kind of social ecologist. 
As a recent critic has put it, Morris has consistently treated man’s 
more or less blind quest for permanent values in a world which 
emphatically denies them.” 

These five major themes, then, suggest the chief concern of the 
serious middlewestern novelist in the last half-century. They are 
not of course the only ones, nor are they always explored in iso- 
lation. Sherwood Anderson obviously combined several approaches, 
as did Dell and Dreiser and on a lesser level Booth Tarkington. 
Henry Bellamann dealt with the slow maturity of an adolescent as 
much as he did with the barbarous undercurrents of life in a small 
community. Wright Morris reflects both psychological and sociolo- 
gical interests. Moreover, the writers who developed these major 
themes differ in intention, in concentration, and in ability. But 
the themes are significant and they seem peculiarly char.-teristic 
of, if not always unique to, the Middle West. It remains to say 
something of the technique of this fiction, and to see what salience 
it may have in the future. 


The reader of Willa Cather’s My Antonia will remember a 
striking image in the second book, a plough obtruding from the 
prairie and profiled by the horizon. In the author’s words: 


The sun was sinking just behind it. Magnified across the distance 


by the horizontal light, it stood out against the sun, was exactly 
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contained within the circle of the disk; the handles, the tongue, 
the share—black against the molten red. There it was, heroic in 
size, a picture writing on the sun.” 


Almost as compelling a picture is the solitary grave of Mr. 
Shimerda described in the same novel. Shimerda, a suicide who 
has been denied burial in consecrated ground, is interred on the 
bleak prairie where later highways cross. But the roads waver 
slightly so as not to pass over his grave and they leave a small 
grassy oasis in between. In death as in life, Shimerda remained in 
isolation, never quite acclimated to the strange customs and 
unfamiliar speech of a new land. One thinks of another scene, the 
frozen haystack at the end of Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth, the 
haystack in which the body of Per Hansa has been preserved by the 
frigid winter until it is found in the spring with the face still set 
toward the west. Finally, one remembers the hamlet of Lone Tree, 
Nebraska, the plains town which figures in much of Wright 
Morris's fiction, both a souvenir and a relic of the past which was 
once thought to be the future. 

These four images—the plough, the grave, the corpse, the 
hamlet—are at once photographic and symbolic. In themselves 
they testify to the hard core of pioneer life, but their artistic value 
is far superior to their literal meaning. Agriculture transformed 
the western prairies and eventually supported a new civilization, 
yet the human cost was great. The plough, the basic means of 
agrarian triumph, demanded strength and fortitude on the part 
of the land-seekers. Mere survival under adverse and unfamiliar 
conditions often meant heroic endurance. Transplanted artisans 
like Shimerda could not adjust and soon gave up the struggle. 
Even lusty champions of a new way of life like Per Hansa some- 
times perished at the very height of their powers because of a 
combination of accident and social pressure. Factual historians of 
the westward movement have of course underscored these truths 
in pages of exposition, but imaginative novelists found the symbol 
considerably more advantageous than lengthy reporting. By 
appealing directly to the reader’s mind, by suggesting various inter- 
pretations and universalizing the particular, they vitalized a way 
of life in a manner denied to the prosaic chronicler. 


This use of symbolism suggests one of the striking difference: 
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between the literal fiction of the past and the more imaginative 
fiction of the present. The early realists were content to photo- 
graph and to document; their purpose was factual delineation and 
their method was usually chronological. Moreover, since much of 
their material was autobiographical, their personal concern with 
their stories made intrusion of the author easy and _ inviting. 
Eggleston, by profession a minister and by temperament a moralist, 
could hardly refrain from speaking in propria persona and con- 
doning or judging the acts of his characters. Mark Twain 
frequently inserted comments which by their very nature and 
portent were inconsistent with the point of view of the story. 
Dreiser's interpolations, often speciously philosophic, were seldom 
in harmony with the mental ability and insight of his protago- 
nist. On the other hand, the modern novelist is careful to avoid 
violation of the artistic point of view once it has been estab- 
lished, he is not primarily self-revelatory, and he is often inclined 
to let the symbol stand for the fact. 

The handling of setting shows another difference. Back- 
zround and setting have gradually become more authentic, espe- 
cially in fiction dealing with the farm, but this authenticity, 
unless it is essentially naturalistic in intent, is selective. It has 
become a truism that details chosen for their specific and conno- 
tative quality are worth far more than indiscriminate scene- 
painting, and that the establishment of mood or tone seems 
more important than mere exhaustive cataloguing. Moreover, 
the structure is not monolithic. Although a protagonist or a 
family may be focal, the development is often ramifying and 
lateral so that the milieu is clearly visible as a re-enforcement of 
the theme. And still the reader is not annoyed by what may 
seem intrinsic or trivial. One remembers Paul Corey’s series of 
novels about the Mantz family of rural Iowa. In Three Miles 
Sauare, The Road Returns, and County Seat Corey traced the 
family for a period of thirty years, and without creating a 
tharacter of stature still managed to invest his mediocre figures 
with dignity and decency. Otto Mantz’s decision to remain on 
the farm even in an age of depression and foreclosure is not 
only justified but seems the logical climax to a chronicle in 
which farm life is presented with richness and direction. 

Reliance on symbolism, careful selectivity, the retention of a 
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point of view suggest a greater sophistication among the middle- 
western novelists who are no longer content to be merely literal. 
Willa Cather made her Nebraska novels vibrant and colorful by 
a striking command of pictorial imagery. More recently Wright 
Morris in writing about the same state has achieved similar 
results by curiously different methods. In The Home Place he 
incorporated actual photographs into his text so that his battered 
chairs, littered tables, worn clothing, and rejected tools appeal 
physically to the eye at the same time that the intelligence 
grasps their psychological significance. Elsewhere Morris dis- 
pensed with photography for symbolism. Various methods 
establish his hamlet of Lone Tree as a solitary, dreary, wind- 
swept image of plains ambition and plains reality. Both Morris 
and Miss Cather insisted on selection and representativeness; to 
both the Whitman-like catalogue was repugnant. 

While the sprawling canvas of an older tradition is still 
visible in such fictional behemoths as Ross Lockridge’s Raintree 
County or Carl Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock, one seems to 
observe a tendency to narrow and limit the theme. Mere exten- 
sion of time and space has as little validity as a pointless accumu- 
lation of details. Moreover, if a panorama is desired it can be 
achieved by flashbacks and inserts in the manner of the motion 
picture without requiring comprehensive enumeration. Readers 
of David Dempsey’s recent All That Was Mortal can see th 
success of this technique. 

Similarly the style of the later middlewestern novels seems 
pleasantly taut and exact. There is always, of course, the loose- 
ness of belated naturalism to contend with, and certainly in the 
work of James James the slovenly use of language is painfully 
apparent. But other writers have been seriously concerned with 
accurate diction and the sophistication of irony. William 
Maxwell’s stories (many of which have appeared in The New 
Yorker) and the precise, sensitive language of J. F. Powers 
are cases very much in point. 


Q 


The decade of the 1950's, although it has spawned a good 
many new writers, has not been particularly distinguished for 


nea 


its fiction. In 1959 the dominant names on the national scene 
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are still those who came of age many years ago. In similar fash: 
ion, the current middlewestern novelists and those who, regard: 
less of their place of birth, depict the middlewestern scene have 
not won outstanding success. Sinclair Lewis, Floyd Dell, 
Sherwood Anderson, O. E. R6lvaag, Theodore Dreiser, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Willa Cather, and James Farrell are still names to 
conjure with even though all but two of this list are dead and 
only one of the living writers remains productive. But there is 
no need to despair. 

Competent and established writers remain with us, and their 
past record may well predicate something superior ahead. One 
thinks of August Derleth, of Herbert Krause. of Jessamyn West, 
of Frederick Manfred, of Wallace Stegner (born and educated 
in Iowa but now commonly associated with the Pacific Coast). 
If Carl Sandburg, moreover, could begin and finish a long novel 
in his late sixties, one might well expect new and durable work 
from men who have long been silent but who are still his juniors, 
for example Glenway Wescott. 

Within the past few years the Middle West has produced 
some minor fictional triumphs, collections of short stories such 
as Jessamyn West’s The Friendly Persuasion or J. F. Powers 
Prince of Darkness, and the novels of Wright Morris which 
have consistently won critical acclaim if not always popular 
recognition. Writers in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, stimulated by writing fellowships, literary conferences, 
grants-in-aid, are as active as they have ever been. The votes 
have not all been counted; the tabulation is not, and will never 
be, complete. But there is no present need for the Middle West 
to abdicate the position of literary leadership which it won in 
the 1920’s, not even in favor of the South including the state 
of Mississippi. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


FOOTNOTES 


By Middle West the twelve states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota are usually meant. This is the 
concept of the region behind my anthology of middlewestern litera- 
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ture, America Is West (Minneapolis, 1945). It might be noted 
that three Nobel prizewinners in literature were born in the Middle 
West: Sinclair Lewis (Minnesota), Ernest Hemingway (Illinois), 


T. S. Eliot (Missouri). 


Among non-middlewestern writers who early contributed to the 
development of realism one might cite Rebecca Harding Davis, John 
W. DeForest, Harold Frederic, and Stephen Crane. 


Cf. George Ade’s Artie, Pink Marsh, and Doc’ Horne; and Eugene 
Field’s Culture’s Garland. 


Frederick J. Hoffman, The Modern Novel in America, 1900-1950 
(Chicago, 1951). 


Carl Van Doren, Contemporary American Novelists, 1900-1920 
(New York, 1922); “The Revolt from the Village” is a sub-title in 
Chapter IV. 


Quick’s third novel. The Invisible Woman, shows a distinct falling 


off. 


Since Conrad Richter has resided most of his life in Pennsylvania and 
New Mexico, he is not strictly speaking a middlewestern novelist. 
Yet no one has written a more impressive fictional chronicle of early 
life in the old Northwest Territory. 


For a more detailed survey of middlewestern historical fiction see 
John T. Flanagan, “The Middle Western Historical Novel,’ Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, 37 (March, 1944), pp. 7-47. 


It should be remembered that Willa Cather was one novelist who 
never subscribed to this indictment of farm life. Such novels as My 
Antonia and O Pioneers! are suffused with optimism. 


Cf. Carl Van Vechten, The Tattooed Countess: Roger Sergel. Arlie 
Gelston; Homér Croy, West of the Water Tower and R.F.D. =3. 


Wayne C. Booth, “The Two Worlds in the Fiction of Wright Morris,” 
Sewanee Review, 65 (July-September, 1957), pp. 375-399. 


Willa Cather, My Antonia (Boston. 1949). p. 159. 











WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI: 


An Interview with Frederick Manfred 


On July 13, 1958, four editors of Critique interviewed 
Frederick Manfred at his home outside Minneapolis and over- 
looking the Minnesota River valley. Their purpose was to discuss 
with Mr. Manfred the writer as a product of the area west of the 
Mississippi, his use of that area in his fiction, and _ his 
relations with his contemporaries. The interview, recorded on 
tape, has necessarily been edited somewhat to meet limitations of 
space; every effort was made, however, to retain the conversa- 
tional tone of the original discussion. (In the interview, ‘“E” 


refers to the question or comment of an editor, “M” to Mr. 
Manfred’s response.) 


E: Mr. Manfred, would you tell us something about your intro 
duction to the writers of this area? 


M: My first real contact with any Midwest writer was some 
time during college.* I was home in the summer on vacation, 
and had just enough English in college to feel very depressed 
about my background. Having heard the English prof, two profs 
there. exalt the Lake country and all the walks and paths 
there, and all of Hardy’s Wessex, and so on,—I began to feel 
those men were very lucky—they had a great country to write 
about, whereas what I had was nothing. I felt quite depressed 
because even at that time I had already made up my mind that 
I was going, some time, to be a writer. It happened that we had 
a doctor who loaned me books in the summertime. He had the 
complete set of Jack London and I had the complete works vf 
Shakespeare. Well, I finished the Jack London that summer 
and asked him for more books and he gave me a book by 
Roélvaag. I had never heard of him, I hadn’t even heard of him 
in college. That was Giants in the Earth. I got into it about fifty 


*Calvin College, Michigan 
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or sixty pages when suddenly to my great astonishment I saw 
that Per Hansa’s trek was going right across the very farm 
I was sitting on, probably went over the very house I was sitting 
in, and went west to Split Rock Creek, and it dawned on me that 
this was famous country, that it was classic country because ‘t 
had been written about. 

E: This was where, specifically? 

M: This was in northwest Iowa. I was sitting in my father’s 
home in Doon, Iowa. That was the first key, the first opening 
door in my mind that it wasn’t all lost, that my past wasn’t for 
nothing. I think that’s one of the things that I ran into as a 
teacher at Macalester, that these poor kids had the feeling 
they were to cut off everything they had been up to the time 
they came to college and adopt a new life. a new past, because 
everything they read about or were given first came from other 
countries—England, France, Italy, Greece, and so on—and that 
they weren't given enough in high school about their own 
writers and their own heroes. That was the first big jump in my 
life, and I read Peder Victorious and the other part of the 
trilogy. (That was the only book of R6lvaag I cared very much 
for, though—Giants in the Earth-- and I read it once since. I 
think he’s a good writer, but he isn’t as great a writer as Lewis; 
he was my hero then but he isn’t any more.) 

The next author I ran into was in sociology in college. This 
was much later, in my senior year, I think it was—I wasn’t 
taking a course in sociology but my roommate was, and he 
talked to me about his course a lot and kept mentioning Veblen 
and one day I heard that Veblen was from the Northfield area; 
I dug into The Theory of the Leisure Class and I had a terrible 
time with it. But I liked all of it. the feel of it and the mood 
of it: he wrote like an old saga writer and he reminded me a 
lot—-his air and his manner—of my uncles, my great-uncles, 
who spoke Frisian, and of their stories about the Frisian past, 
about the time in the old country. 

The next step was Lewis. Someone told me I should read 
Elmer Gantry; I read it and I liked it very much. I enjoyed that 
book probably most of his. Later on when I got to read Arrow: 
smith and Main Street I saw that they were greater books, but 
while I can see where other people think Lewis is a great writer. 
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he never really awakened my harp. (I often think of human 
beings as being like the harp in a piano). Somehow the keys 
that Lewis played in his novels didn’t waken any echoes in my 
harp—not too many, just a few of them here and there. We 
were different kinds of people as I mentioned earlier; I always 
had the feeling he was kind of like a tomcat while I was more, 
say, in the dog or the bear field. Lewis had a fierce yellow mind 
that leaped. He was just in a different category. 

The next contact with a Western writer was reading Herbert 

Krause’s novel Wind Without Rain, which I thought was quite 
a good evocation of the West. Because of reading that book I 
got acquainted with Herb Krause. I’ve read all his books since. 
I think he’s doing some interesting work about the West, and 
I feel somewhat of a kinship with him in the sense of trying to 
preserve the first attempt to establish the nuclei of a civilization 
out here. 
E: You're going from the Midwest to the West now, is that right? 
M: He’s still Midwest. Herb Krause is still Midwest. I got to 
know him and like him, and we get along quite well, but we're 
different again, quite different people. The only thing we have 
in common is this attempt to put down the sort of single experi- 
ence which separate families had in the Midwest, and in their 
first attempt to begin a society. I was interested in that too. 
Later on I ran into Stegner’s books and I liked Big Rock Candy 
Mountain very, very much. It was a tremendously moving book 
to me and I felt that here was somebody who, like me, wanted 
to get down the arch of a life as lived in the whole West, not 
just the Midwest but the idea of living west of the Mississippi 
River. 

My Pier in This Is The Year—there is almost a whole arch 
there in his life, the big strong man with great potential but 
who had a fatal weakness, an Achilles’ heel—he had basically 
the brains but he did not yet have a trained mind to handle 
his environment. The culture wasn’t old enough yet to tell him 
how to use his talent. I have one man in This Is The Year (the 
dreamer, I call him Peterson the dreamer) who tells Pier to 
practice soil conservation, and I use him as a kind of a voice of 
the new age. Not that I was particularly interested in soil conser- 
vation as such—Peterson’s is just a new voice coming on, but 
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Pier wouldn’t hear this voice (Stegner’s hero Anderson had the 
same problem)—he heard advice in the air around him, coming 
at him a little bit, but he just didn’t have enough background 
built up as a member of a flourishing society to hear it so it 
would nick in, would stay in. 

Then [ ran across Guthrie's book, The Big Sky. I can sce 
why other people like his books; I think they’re very good and 
I like to read them, but somehow I don’t feel akin to him as I 
do to Stegner or Krause or any of the other ones. I feel much 
closer to Wright Morris, who describes people who have lived 
just long enough to have that first regret about having lived in 
the West. Say like married couples who by the third or fourth 
or sixth year finally see everything as it really is, and then 
there’s a little period where they both think about getting a 
divorce but most of the time they don’t; they go on living and 
then they discover new values behind, which are richer than 
the first ones they ever thought of. And Wright Morris is in 
the middle of that section. He’s busy showing disillusionment 
in most of his books but also giving hints that there is some 
real stuff coming up behind that. I felt a real kinship there. I 
won't say it was close—I feel like he’s—like in the old days, 
when you saw a neighbor’s smoke, he was already too close, 
twenty miles off. Not that I want to move off, or Wright 
Morris wants to move off, but I can see his smoke, say, ten 
miles off at work and I think I know what he’s doing over 
there. That's about as close as I feel to him. I like him vezy 
much too. 

E: Why, particularly? 

M: In his case? Well, for one thing, I like the style, because it 
comes out of Nebraska just as Mark Twain’s style came out of his 
life. Henry James has a style which comes out of Boston and 
England. And Mark Twain has his style which mostly comes 
out of the West, and which much later on, as Cowley and these 
people have been telling us, Hemingway has fellowed and 
Faulkner has followed. It’s an idiom that comes out of the West. 
And they use this as a base, as a web or matrix, of their style 
and their way of presenting their feelings and so on, and I like 
that part of it. I think too I like the people he describes because 
I'm acquainted with them. 
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E: Do you feel that you belong to a kind of a group of Mid- 
western or Western writers? 

M: Well, I have to say that at first I felt I was working pretty 
much alone. As far as, say, Stegner or Wright Morris or Guthrie, 
or any of those were concerned, it wasnt until the last two or 
three years that I began to feel that perhaps they were working 
near me. There was no close relationship such as the Fugitive 
group had—they all knew each other and inspired each other 
and so on—we were too far apart ever to meet. I had one letter 
from Stegner; I never had any correspondence from either 
Guthrie or Morris. There has never been any direct communi- 
cation. 

E: Do you think that you do not like Guthrie’s work as much 
or are not so much in sympathy with his work because even 
when you write about the same subjects you treat them differ- 
ently—what you seek to do is somewhat different from what 
Guthrie seeks to do? 

M: I might say that the reason I wrote Lord Grizzly and since 
then Riders of Judgment and am now at work on a new one— 
which you might say are Western books (people are beginning 
to call them Western books; I’m stuck with that; I myself didn’t 
want to call them that)—my reason for writing them was primarily 
that I began to feel a thinness in my own heroes. No matter 
how hard I worked, how much I thought about them, some- 
how they did not have all the dimensions for me. They lacked 
something; they lacked a—what’s the expression the critics 
throw around?—a “usable past” within themselves: there wasn’t 
enough history or country or culture for me to throw it up to 
use as a background, for me to throw my characters against, to 
deepen them in that sense. Some of the novels that we think 
are great take on an added greatness because we're acquainted 
with the culture from which they come so that the least little 
gesture of the author or the hero inside that book instantly 
evokes part of the whole background and, if that background 
isn’t there and the author is busy pushing the front part of the 
book with not much background, there’s always an empty hole. 
So I went out——I was interested then to find the heroes or the 
ancestors of my men like Pier and Maury, Elof and Eric. I 
thought. well, maybe I should look a little more to find, not 
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just who were their fathers and mothers, but who the people 
were before them on the land—furtrappers, the first mountain- 
men, and so on. Perhaps these people left some residue in the air, 
not only left their marks on the soil but left them in the air 
and the way they handled the new thing they hit first which 
transmitted itself down, say, to my grandfather and so on. And 
it happened that when I was doing The Golden Bowl I ran 
across a reference to Hugh Glass in the South Dakota Guide 
Book and it instantly caught my eye—this man fighting the 
bear alone--- it struck me that here was the first real contact 
of the white man with the raw West. This typified it, this was 
the first bumping into it. And since then there has been a series 
of generations; they don’t necessarily follow one another directly, 
say, in a family, but in sequence they are sitting behind these, 
and even further back behind the first furtrappers are the Indians 
who really lived here first. 

Once I had that in mind, then I decided that some day I 
was going to write about Hugh Glass. But I didn’t know how to 
end the story. Hugh Glass, according to history, is supposed to 
have forgiven the men who deserted him, and I couldn't. | 
could see intellectually why he'd forgive them, but I could not 
feel it emotionally. I had to go into his mind, into his kind 
of psychology, to see why he should do it, and it took me ten 
years before I ran into something in my own experience—some- 
thing about which I became terribly enraged and had to over- 
come my rage and look at it dispassionately to see that it was 
just. I finally had the personal experience before I could find 
out the end of that book, Lord Grizzly. Then I got right at it. 
By that time Siouxland had come to me, the concept of Sioux- 
land came to me when I was writing This Is The Year—that 
that would be my core, my center, from which all other novels 
would gradually work out because I knew that country and the 
people best—and that somewhere in every book there would be 
someone related to Siouxland or someone who would live in 
Siouxland. And then I decided that some day I would write a 
series of books (like a painter who wants to fill a hall with 
murals, one after the other) so that when I got through I'd 
have something all the way from 1800 on to the day I dic. Lord 
Grizzly fit part of that pattern and that helped me make up 
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my mind to do it. That’s a different reason from Guthrie's, I 
think. 

E: You conceive then that this becomes a part of a sagaclike 
pattern? 

M: The whole thing. Say, like Balzac’s Human Comedy; he tried 
to do all four aspects of French society—the city and the peas- 
ants and the workers and—what was the other? Mine was 
mostly that I wanted to get everything that I could get—a 
sampling of various decades from 1800 on. And I felt too that 
if I did three or four in the back there, then when I went back 
to some modern problems that I wanted to do later on, that that 
would help me write a better book. I have two or three ideas 
[’ve saved all this time that I hadn't been able to do because I 
didn’t know how to handle them. They're great stories, far 
better stories than any I’ve done so far-—but I did not know 
how to handle them or how to do them justice. I thought I had 
to know more about them in the past and that’s why I went 
after it. 

E: Now there are a couple of things 'm not clear about. You've 
admitted that Lord Grizzly can he classified as a western book 
and I gather from what you've said that you believe there is 
more validity to the Western tradition than the Midwestern in 
literature and that this is what caused you to go back to the past, 
the mountainmen and furtrappers; and yet on the other hand 
you've spoken of Siouxland as a kind of center from which all 
the rest of the novels radiate? 

M: Yes. Well, Hugh Glass and those men did work through 
Siouxland. If you widen Siouxland, if you make Siouxland a 
little larger, it includes Fort Kiowa where most of this took place; 
it’s on the western outskirts of Siouxland. When I was very young 
I used to sit on Saturday afternoon in front of the billiard shop 
and hear these old men talk about the days when they used to 
trap in South Dakota in the spring and in the fail—in the winters 
and summers they'd come back home. And they used to speak 
of the old trappers beyond who'd taught them the tricks-—where 
the beaver were, where the mink were-—-so in my mind that was 
always related, Hugh Glass was part of my experience, that 
those men who became furtrappers and so on left the outposts 


of the advancing civilization, went over there, and then came 
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back periodically to the Midwest, but they became heroes of the 
West. To me, somehow, Pier and Hugh Glass are somewhat 
similar men except that one lived at a time when there were no 
farms—not many farms around—and when Pier lived he had to 
fight his bear in the land. 

E: What was West then is now Midwest. 

M: Yes, the line keeps moving further back. 

E: You speak then of the West in terms of frontier, the westering 
movement? 

M: Yes. 

E: Do you believe then, so far as literary traditions are concerned, 
that the Midwest and the West have different traditions? 

M: I've tried to put them together. I understand that Mr. Webb, 
who wrote a book called The Great Plains, tries to separate them. 
He says that there is a distinct literature that you can call “short 
grass” and another that you can call “long grass” or high plains 
literature. The “short grass’ man is the sodder, the sod-buster, 
the one that built the farm. He likes to go out in the field and 
stick his hand in the soil and lift it up and love it and smell it 
and to him that’s everything. The high plains boy sits on a horse 
and rides over it, doesn’t want to touch it at all. His attitude is 
something like the Indian’s. He [Webb] divides them up. But I 
think they are all part of a larger sense of the white man taming 
this country and each section you tame differently. 

E: Well, granted you have tried to put the traditions together 
for yourself. Do you believe that for others the two traditions 
are distinct? 

M: I think they are for Guthrie. 

E: Do you think that people like Walter Van Tilburg Clark and 
Wright Morris are writing in the same tradition? 

M: No, I think those two are apart. Wright Morris is writing 
about the short grass country and its breaking up, somewhat 
the disillusioning process—whereas Clark is quite distinctly writing 
(certainly in The Ox-Bow Incident and The Track of the Cat) 
about the Far West, the great untillable soil. The difference 
between tilling and non-tilling; I think there’s a great difference 
there. You'd have some trouble putting them together. 

E: Well, in the early period, say, when there’s actually Lord 
Grizzly fighting the bear and similarly fighting with the land, the 
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struggle would take different forms, perhaps, but it would be 
the same struggle—the Western struggle? 

M: Yes. 

E: But by now—would you feel that somehow during the period 
between the present and the struggling period there was a change 
in the characteristics so that, on the one hand, you get Sinclair 
Lewis writing about small towns and farmland, things like that; 
on the other hand you have, say, Willa Cather writing about the 
tremendous sweep, the desert, the arid places, and the Mexican 
tradition? 

M: She sort of puts them together, doesn’t she? There’s a definite 
influence from the Southwest moving into her work; the wind is 
southwest in her books, west and southwest. For Lewis, there 
wasi’t any wind—there was a pull to get away and then to look 
beck and to pick it apart. Cather really loved it and was full 
of longing for it even though she didn’t live there much afterwards. 
I] think in her novels the West and Midwest come together some- 
what as in mine; I think she liked it all. I know Red Cloud quite 
well because part of the new book I’m writing takes place there, 
curiously enough—the last half of it takes place out there. It’s 
still tillable country—it’s short grass country. But Cather also 
writes about the Southwest, Mexico; there is a Western atmos- 
phere in her books. 

E: Of course, part of that difference might be attributable to 
Lewis's temperament as a satirist. 

M: Yes. A poet tends to fix his feelings and his imagination to a 
certain country and to exalt it, even when sometimes he’s a little 
rough on it. Lewis speared it and cut it; in a way he always 
claimed he loved it too, but he didn’t operate the way that Cather 
did—he was a satirist. 

E: Well, you’ve spoken now of some of the influences on you as a 
writer, particularly about some of the writers that you came 
across as you were beginning your carecr. What about Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark? 

M: I read Clark quite a few years ago. The Ox-Bow Incident, I 
think, helped me go after Lord Grizzly. Knowing that he had done 
it. I had the feeling that then I could do it too. In fact, I got 
more out of that book than I did out of Guthrie’s; the general 
tone and attack appealed to me. This is what I felt about Clark— 
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he tried to find in the flow of life a knot or a problem that would 
catch up a particular feeling, a particular web of life that those 
men lived in those days. They had to set up their own society. 
Some rudimentary sense of justice came along with them out 
there; but here they had this trouble, and what were they going 
to do about it. He tried to pin down the first formations of 
society out there, just as 1 tried to do in Lord Grizzly. He was 
interested in justice—it’s a key to his book—and I was interested 
in justice in Lord Grizzly. I didn’t read the book at the time I did 
Lord Grizzly; I made a point of staying away from it because I 
unfortunately am one of these people who, if I read someone, find 
he moves in on me. 

E: What do you think of Vardis Fisher? 

M: I didn’t read Vardis Fisher early in my life and so he could 
never have the impact on me that he would have had if ['d read 
him earlier. But I’v~ read him in the last ten years, and I like 
much of what he does. The Mothers, I thcught, was a marvelous 
novel, very fine. It’s about the Donner party going through the 
Sierra Nevadas. A real fine study of the many kinds of things 
that I’m interested in: of people having suddenly a sort of moving 
community coming out of the East and having to go into a narrow 
pass and suddenly having to face nature for a while, and then 
later on having to face their own souls, their own internal natures 
—some of them are cannibals and some are not—and what finally 
saves them. It’s a very fundamental study of what makes up a 
human being. The new book, Tale of Valor, is as fine a recasting 
as you could possibly do in the field, in the novel of well-docu- 
mented historical event. It wrote itself through him more than he 
took it over and wrote it, but that’s something he couldn't help. 
It’s just a tremendous theme, epic in its own right; he couldn't 
tamper very much with it. But he did fill it out. Fisher is interest- 
ing. He first wrote about the people he knew and then brought 
novels in and took in some themes further away from home—you 
might almost call them Western books, Western novels. That 
didn’t quite satisfy him, he wanted to probe even deeper, so then 
he began this long Testament of Man series in which he went 
all the way back into primitive times, in Indo-Europe, and has 
followed that all the way out into the time of Christ. And we're 
now about to get into modern times, so he’s going to take it into 
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America. He’s been restless as a writer out there, and he’s been 
somewhat unhappy with what he’s found. Not only is he unhappy 
with the people he found, he’s been somewhat unhappy with the 
themes he’s had to deal with, so he’s gone further back, beyond 
America, into and beyond even European civilization and the roots 
of European civilization—he’s jumped all the way back. 
E: May I interject one other name? What about Frank Norris? 
Did you ever read him, or has he had any influence on you? 
M: I’ve read The Pit and the one before that, The Octopus; there’s 
another. You know, the style of those books never appealed to me. 
It didn’t hit me. I read those with great interest and I was 
intrigued by the idea, by the largeness of the concept, but some- 
how the style didn’t catch me. And I never pursued them; I never 
went on 
E: We've been looking at the end of The Golden Bowl, and in 
the italicized section at the end there is the same kind of celebra- 
tion of the new life coming up again, that you find when Norris 
is hitting his stride. 
M: I don’t remember that at all. But of course it might have 
caught in; I don’t know. I might tell you how the ending of 
The Golden Bowl came about. I didn’t know how to end that 
book. I didn’t want to leave it in total defeat; at the same time 
I was working toward the center of the cyclone, not only in the 
book, but in a cyclone of living on the plain. Of course, living 
here, I’m very intrigued by the weather, tornadoes and cyclone 
systems, and so on, and I had in mind somewhat the device of a 
cyclone for the book; it never came off completely, except in the 
last chapter where it comes in again. And it occurred to me 
that I had stopped exactly in the eye of the cyclone; this was a 
good time for a pause, and also a good time to end the book; 
in the center of the cyclone there is calm, and in a calm moment 
after a lot of commotion, people have a tendency either to let 
their spirits go down or to soar, and mine, mine soar. That 
occurred to me, and then I said, now I know how to end it. I 
wrote it in about a half hour; to me it’s perfect, I wouldn’t want 
anything else. That symbol came up out of the country. 

Could I go on about using materials out of my area for the 
structure of my books? I think that’s pertinent to the inquiry here. 
This Is The Year—the version that was finally published—was 
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actually the third version; the other two versions I destroyed 
except for four chapters I still have here in my files. The only 
thing | kept was the terrain but I destroyed the people, everything 
started fresh each time. The third t/.ne I decided that my 
problem was the plot: what kind of a plot was I going to use? 
One of the twenty-six conventional plots or one out of the 
Decameron or should I try to work out a plot of my own out of 
my own country as RGlvaag sort of haphazardly did? I was 
studying weather bureau records one day when I noticed—I made 
a graph of them—when I noticed five interesting different 
swings in weather cycles and I thought, why not use this interest- 
ing weaving of the ups and downs of the particular year; I'll take 
one year up and one year down, one year up and two down- 
because I was going to make it a tragedy, of course. I found these 
years quite easily; they happened to fit the most dramatic years 
that I remember my uncles’ and my father’s living. And so | 
fitted that all over the top and then I decided that the words, 
as much as I possibly could, and the actions and the height of the 
man as opposed to the flat lands and the stiff upright buildings, 
the trees and so on—that would all help build up this concept | 
had, first, of time flowing over a vast expanse. Whenever I found 
myself using a technique out of Hardy or someone else I would 
quite consciously throw it away and make a sheer guess into the 
next chapter so that it would be as if it came right up out of the 
vround. This was my concept: the flowing seasons over the soil, 
rolling on almost like a cycle again. I've tried to do that con- 
sciously with every book since. I read everybody—-Conrad, 
Thackeray, Smollett, all of them, Dickens, Irving—and when I’m 
all done I turn my back on them as much as I possibly can and 
try to find things in my own life, or my own way of doing 
things. the way I might garden or the way I might, say, live 
with my wife or the way I get along with my relatives. I use 
that as a web or a line of going; I put it in my books. My feeling 
is that it’s very difficult to be original, it’s very difficult to add 
your little bit to the ant heap, but the more you try to be on 
your own, totally so, the more you might finally contribute one 
little bit of grain to the pile. But I think that that is an expression 
of Western America too: I find that amongst cowboys and lonely 
trappers and lonely sheepherders and lonely farmers—and, inci- 
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dentaily. in Cather and in Lewis. Lewis had that sense too of 
being a definite “apart” fellow. Apartness—I think you find it in 
Clark and in Krause too. I think that comes up out of this 
Midwestern region; you don’t care to know your neighbor, the 
writer, too much. 

E. This seems to me what you've been saying right along—that 
these people have not given you anything you want to imitate 
but you like the kind of thinking that they’re doing and in your 
own way you do the same sort of thinking. You admire the same 
things they admire. 

M: Yes, and I like them being lonesome. I don’t mind being 
lonesome myself—I enjoy being lonesome. I like the old sense 
that my father had, and my grandfather had, of the family as a 
unit, of being very close; yet at the same time, how I enjoy 
getting into my car alone and going out West, to drive out away 
from town and to have experiences for myself. I enjoy them 
thoroughly without telling anybody about them, having a good 
time with it all, reading a good book alone, having a good time 
with the author so that I meet him in the book almost on his own 
ground. I enjoy that tremendously. I enjoy both things: I like 
people and, on the other hand, I like being alone and I like 
people who like being alone. I like lonesomeness. 

E: That’s different from loneliness. 

M: Yes, much. Much so. 


E: One of the reasons we've asked you about some of these 
contemporary writers like Stegner, Clark, and so forth, is to get 
your reaction to other writers. You've said that you think people 
like Clark have influenced you. Some others have not. Can you 
think of any other writers you especially like? 


M: No, but I think if you’re making a real inquiry about writers 
who “worked” on me or had some influence on me, I think we 
should not overlook three people—or things: the Bible and 
Shakespeare and Chaucer. The Bible had a great influence on me 
because it fell upon me to read the Bible at the table. So I read 
the Bible seven times through before I was seventeen, and knew 
it backwards and forwards, loved a lot of it, and read it in 
between times because I liked reading about the battles and I 
liked Job and I liked some of the prophets and some of the psalms. 
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When I got to be sixteen or seventeen, I began to read the Sung 
of Solomon over and over again. Wonderful thing for me. 

When I was sixteen years old—between high school and 
college I stayed home three years—I bought a complete set of 
Shakespeare which I still have. I read them through on the farm 
while working. When I hitchhiked I took the Bible and 
Shakespeare and Walt Whitman with me; those three travelled 
with me everywhere in the suitcase, and they're battered and 
they’re full of road dust from every state in the Union (except 
the South where I didn’t go—TI was afraid of the chain gangs, 
so I didn’t go to the South; I’m sorry I didn’t now). The old 
Bible I got when I got through grade school, the Shakespeare 
I got in high school, and the Leaves of Grass I bought just as I 
graduated from college. 

I mentioned Chaucer; I didn’t know much about Chaucer 
until college, and there I had a course in early English, and when 
the prof there read Chaucer it hit me suddenly that the sound 
of this language was similar to the Frisian that my uncles spoke. 
That was the first time that it dawned on me that being a 
Frisian was an honorable thing. You see, I grew up in a commu- 
nity where there were New Englanders; they were the ones who 
settled Doon, Iowa. They controlled the community. Later on the 
Dutch moved in, or the Hollanders; among the Hollanders were 
Frisians. The Dutchmen let you know quite soon that to be 
Frisian was something to be looked down upon, because in 
Friestadt, back home in Holland at least, they were boors or 
sailors, and they never got beyond that. (I might add quickly 
here that my father was a West Frisian from Holland but my 
mother originally was an East Frisian from Germany, which is 
different; I mean they’re both Frisians, but one is from the 
German side and one is from the other side.) So I went out into 
life thinking, first, I was a minority amongst Hollanders, and 
then Hollanders were a minority amongst Americans, and I had 
to punch up through two layers to get out to where there were 
Americans, when all along my father already felt like an Amer- 
ican and talked like it. Yet when I went into life I always had a 
sort of a double inhibition to break through. But in college I first 
heard that the Frisian language was really Old English. To my 
great joy, I then started going into it further and further, and 
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when I lived at the University Red Warren helped me—suggested 
a few books I should get if I was interested in it—Chaucer. 
I now have an old set of Chaucer which is as worked over as 
the Bible; and those four [the Bible, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Whitman} really had as much to do with my life as Lewis 
and Cather and some of the other ones have—probably more. 
They were probably the entering spear of culture from Europe 
into me. 
E: Did reading Chaucer and Shakespeare give you a se 
being soaked in an English as well as an American literary 
tradition? 
M: No. For one thing, Shakespeare writes about Julius Caesar 
and Hamlet—subject matter that isn’t always English and except 
for having, say, a longing to see Stratford-on-Avon, I don’t think 
it worked on me particularly that he was English. Just that he 
was a very great writer and also that he used strong racy 
language. At times this appealed to me as a man from the West, 
so that, for example, I wouldn't care at all for Ben Jonson, but I 
would like Shakespeare very much. As a Western man, I like 
those direct expressions. The same thing with Chaucer. The thing 
that Chaucer did for me was to sort of help me throw off that 
yoke of being called a Hollander and a Dutchman which I had 
in the name of Feikema. I'd never felt like a Dutchman; my 
family very strictly taught us that we were not Hollanders: We 
were Frisians if anything. but Grandpa loved being an American 
could speak the language very well; he had little difficulty 
learning it because in the Frisian language the basic words are 
very similar to the English words. For through they say thra; for 
stone they say stein; for cheese they say ches. So Grandpa taught 
us early that we were American; yet people were calling us 
Hollanders. That always disturbed me. Chaucer helped me get 
rid of that sense of particular race or ethnic group by discovering 
well, if it came down to it, I was actually as English as you 
could possibly get, and I still loved being a Western American. 
E: Now we move on to a couple of other things. Are you in 
communication with any of your contemporary American writers? 
M: No. None of them, as far as I can think. I’ve met them all 
off and on, more or less, at one time or another, but I don’t 
correspond with any of them. I have corresponded with—I have 
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* to think about that—that answers your question right there. I have 
to think and scratch my mind. I have written and do correspond 
occasionally with Van Wyck Brooks; I’ve had letters from him— 
a dozen or so over a period of ten years—in which he has scolded 
me for not soaking up and sort of investing my plot or relating 
my plot with the environment and filling it in and tying it in 
with the sense of the rest of the country. But you see I can’t do 
that. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks lives in New England, a much 
older section, and he feels part of it and part of its history. We're 
still busy building it out here. It is difficult for me to feel as tied 
to what I’m supposed to be tied to as he is to what he’s got. 

E: It’s really because you wanted some usable past, as you men- 
tioned, that you wanted to do things like Lord Grizzly? You don’t 
sense any presentness of the past—in the Midwest especially? 
M: Every mile I go west, I do. When I take a trip out, the further 
west I go, the more I feel that those people remember the old days 
more than they do, say, in the town of Minneapolis. I think the 
town of Minneapolis looks east and looks to Paris and New York 
on almost every scale, and to Europe more and more as the years 
go by. They have centennials and they try to remind you of the 
old days and so on, but I think that’s mostly water off a duck’s 
back in the larger towns here. But in the smaller towns and in 
the open country, I think they do remember the past. 

E: That’s what you find attractive in Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s 
work? 

M: Yes, and that’s what I find attractive in leaving town and 
driving West, why I like to go back to my home, which is just a 
short ways away from here, and visit. I want it to be a great place 
and therefore I look for heroes in it and I try to celebrate them. 
E: This may overlap somewhat with some of the other questions, 
but we'd like to ask you again about the matter of ethnic groups. 
You've already talked some about the Frisians. 

M: Well, you know in the beginning many little towns had them 
—say New Ulm would be solid German; Orange City, Iowa, would 
be solid Dutch; Holdingford would be Norwegian; Askov, Minne- 
sota, would be Danish; Floodwood would be Finnish—in the 
beginning when they were first settled. As time goes on, though. 
a great intermarriage has been going on continually; that has 
intrigued me about Siouxland because you'll have these little 
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spotted centers over Siouxland which were originally separated 
but now theyre pretty much intermarried and I notice that—I 
get the three weeklies from down there—and I watch the 
marriages. and I notice a great intermingling of marriages. Now, 
when I wrote This Is The Year I didn’t mean particularly to cele- 
brate the Frisians as Frisians; it just happened that I knew some- 
thing about them and I thought it would be intriguing to describe 
such a small embryo settlement which never really will take hold. 
Eventually it will break up, as it did, and as is happening now. 
That is part of my reason for it, but I could as well have written 
about the Norwegians or any other one. I didn’t particularly mean 
to celebrate any one group. I wanted to show that eventually they 
do intermarry. Even Pier the hero. He marries a Norwegian girl 
from the north a ways. And the legends that his father had 
disappear—pieces of them remain and they're transformed and 
taken over much the way that the Christians took the pagan beliefs 
in the old days and adopted them into the Christian’s religion; so, 
too, I think that the general American stamp will eventually make 
these people a homogeneous group. It’s continually going on. 

E: I believe in The Primitive you speak of the ethnic groups 
coming and taking over the tradition of the New Englanders whe 
first settled. Do you believe this is all part of the melting process? 
M: Yes. They’re all fitting into the mold. The New Englanders set 
it; they put the town hall in, the constables, and the relationship of 
the township to the county and so on; and these other people 
come in and they fill that gap. For a little while they hold on to 
their religions, their little private house gods, and the way they run 
their weddings. Going back to your observation about the difference 
between books about the Midwest and the Far West—what I 
meant to do a little bit in Riders of Judgment was to pull the two 
together. in my mind anyway. I took people—or the feel of people 
that I have—that I know back home in Siouxland and T put them 
in Wyoming. The hero and his family all came out of Siouxland 
and I had an intention for that in this sense, that people, if they're 
unhappy in Siouxland, they’re a little on the roisterous side or the 
community is a little too tight for them or clese, where people are 
living as too close neighbors. 

E: Is Siouxland a way of designating a geographical location and 
of suggesting an intense midwesternness, or do you feel the peculiar 
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Indianness in the background somehow? This occurs to me because 
I know that someone like Walter Van Tilburg Clark has been 
quite explicit about his feelings toward the Indians. Someone like 
Joe Sam in The Truck of the Cat. Clark said once he had come 
increasingly to feel that the most important man on the North 
American continent was the Indian. 

M: Well, I'd almost say that even today. I use the word “Sioux- 
land” definitely because the Sioux lived there. My grandfather 
told me that when he first came here he ran into the Sioux, and one 
of my relatives, some three or four generations back, when they 
came in their wagons, rather late in the summer, knew it was too 
late to plant any corn or wheat, yet wondered if he couldn't get 
in some garden produce like, say, radishes or lettuce. When he 
talked about this, an Indian overheard him—a man named Yellow- 
smoke—and showed him where to go to plant. They didn’t have a 
plow and the sod was too tough to break up with a spade. So he 
told him to go to these mounds that the pocket gophers made and 
to sow their radish seeds and lettuce there. And I remember very 
vividly, when they told me that as a boy, that really put the Indian 
right into my mind. 

Then as part of my process, which I talked about earlier, of 
going back to find heroes, or pre-heroes, or early-day heroes to my 
modern-day heroes. I discovered in studying Hugh Glass that he 
was in many ways part Indian himself. In fact, of course, the fur 
trappers and mountain men lived with the Indians and married 
"em and got along very well with the Indians. There wasn't any 
argument there. The argument came later on. when the traders, 
that is, the merchant men came in, and the missionaries came in; 
then with the ledgerman and the storekeeper, that’s when the 
trouble set in, but in the early days the Indian got along very 
well with the white man. Hugh Glass had some Indian in him, 
and behaved somewhat like an Indian, lived like an Indian; well, 
then I knew that some day I'd have to go back before his time to 
write a book about that. That occurred about fifteen-twenty years 
ago in my mind; and I began to collect things in my memory and 
also in my notebooks about some possible book about Indians and 
about my country, Siouxland—a book which I’m now writing. 
It’s a book about the Yankton Sioux before the white man reached 
them. 
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E: Well. how does this all fit in with the other ethnic groups that 
figure in your work, which are all openly of European stock? 

M: Well, for one thing, the Indian is related too, closely and 
warmly related to the soil of this country; he was part of the 
ecology and got along with it and was doing fine and I think was 
slowly evolving up the ladder of becoming civilized. He was many 
years behind the ladder in Europe, which had begun earlier; but 
he was moving up on his own speed here, probably about as fast. 
Suddenly we broke in on that and disrupted it completely and for 
a little while we had to contend with him as well as the environ- 
nent. After we have dispersed him—we think—we discover we 
too have come to terms with the same environment that he came 
to terms with—only we have different tools. We discover that if 
we're not careful with the land it runs away on us, erodes away 
or is washed away. We're just now learning a little bit about how 
to build a house that is warm in the winter and as snug and com- 
fortable as his was, the teepee in his days. Then, maybe I’m a little 
bit of a mystic here, but what brings them together in my mind is 
that you're continually running into the ghosts of the old boys 
around here. It’s as if this land has its own souls and it evolves its 
own souls—-the Indian has his particular soul and now the white 
man has come in and he has to forget the soul he has and—this is 
treacherous ground, by the way. I realize it. ’'m not a philosopher 
and I’m not a professional psychologist, but I nevertheless still feel 
very strongly that there is something going on in the relationship 
of the human being to his environment. Eventually it makes his 
soul. | think you're given the nervous equipment to have a soul; 
that’s all you're given at birth. After that your environment makes 
you whatever you are. makes your soul. And I think that we're 
beginning to have our soul out here. And I find in my mind some 
conflict whenever I listen too sharply to Chaucer. or too sharply 
to Shakespeare—that then I lose a feeling for what I am out here, 
as Fred from Siouxland, and naming that country Siouxland helped 
sort oF crystallize a lot of things in my mind. When I built this 
mural, I could see the first people almost—the land remained the 
same, but the animals keep changing as you go on. You see all 
the way in here from the early things that come out of the sea and 
gradually some four-legged animals, then upright, and so on. The 
soil always remains the same but the creatures change a little bit; 
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the outside of the creatures may change a little bit but the inside, 
I think, remains the same. 

E: This is all tied up with lonesomeness in a way, isn’t it? 

M: Yes. 

E: In other words, being out here is a way of identifying yourself? 
M: Yes. That's exactly right, because if you get too sociable then 
the other stuff comes in, pours in on you, that doesn’t belong here 
quite yet. We have to be our own kind of roughnecks in this 
country before we can develop our set of manners. That’s the way 
I feel. Ransom wrote an article some time ago about the rednecks, 
or the roughnecks, in American letters. I thought, well, so what, 
the British were known as big eaters and strong ale drinkers and 
were ruffians of the first order and it took them five hundred 
years before they developed this very high-toned Oxonian accent 
and set of manners. And we've got to have about the same amount 
of time to develop our particular set and I think there is a distinct 
difference between the kind of guy that’s going to develop out of 
the Midwest as well as the far West in time to come, who wili be 
a distinct fellow with a peculiar and separate way of behaving, and 
the English gentleman, as well as, say, the French cavalier, and the 
Spanish caballero. We aren’t old enough out here to have our 
own set of manners. 

E: But then Siouxland for you is not only geographical, it’s 
spiritual? 

M: It’s spiritual, oh, yes! Oh, yes. To me it isn’t just Minnesota. 
It’s a piece of four states; and so that sort of lifts it even geo- 
graphically above just being one state. It becomes the upper part of 
the Mississippi valley. I have the feeling—I haven't pinned this 
down yet by enough reading—but I have the fecling shat the 
writers from the northern half of the Mississippi valley and the 
writers of the southern half feel more as a group, more brotherly 
towards each other than do, say, the writers of the South and the 
Mississippi valley as opposed to the writers of the Piedmont. | 
heard Allen Tate talk a little bit about that one night; I didn’t 
catch all of it, but he had somewhat the same feeling. I feel a great 
deal of kinship to Tate and Warren and Faulkner; different as we 
are, they are lonesome too. And I think part of my feeling is due 
to the fact that all my life I've regarded the Mississippi valley as 
one entity. If you look at the Mississippi, it’s like a tree with 
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branches going out, and we all pour to it, even though we did 
come in from the east to settle it, some of us; many of us also came 
up the river and gradually branched out over these rivers; as time 
went on, we set up civilizations along these river towns, and they 
were there first. I think that’s part of the reason why I’m interested 
in Hugh Glass and in some of these other western themes, that they 
came in via the river, whereas some of the older people that I 
write about came in from the East as immigrants. But they still 
have to come together on these rivers and get caught in this vast 
interlocking web. And I think that America has in the Mississippi 
River a sort of Nile of Egypt. We even have some towns named 
alike—Memphis, and Cairo, what is it, Illinois?—and we have a 
great seaport down at the far end—very similar to the seaport off 
the end of the Nile; the Nile periodically overflows its banks and 
reawakens the land over there, and our Mississippi periodically 
overflows—there are many similarities of the two rivers, in the wav 
they affect the people. And I think the Nile tends to unite the 
people in Egypt, just as I think the Mississippi tends to unite 
everybody here. 

E: I noticed, is it Morning Red, is dedicated to Faulkner: is thit 
part of your attempt to express that kinship? 

M: Yes, it is. I like him a lot. There’s much in him that appeals 
to me. I'd say a good half of his work is warm to me. I’m immedi- 
ately in it, and it’s as if a better part of me could have written it— 
not that I could do it, but a better part of me could have written it. 
The other half I don’t quite get. It may be that it’s due to the fact 
that Mississippi is warm and humid and has bayous and mosquitos 
and so on and is damper; the air is muggy and sort of unclear most 
of the day, whereas up here the air most of the time, or about half 
of the time, is very clear with clean, strong north Canadian winds 
and so on; there’s a difference there and that causes me to feel a 
little uneasy about half of it. Or it may be in the character of 
Faulkner himself as a person. 

E: Do you know him? 

M: No. I’ve never met him. I told him that I was dedicating the 
book to him, but he didn’t acknowledge it or anything. He plays 
possum a lot, you know. His smoke signal is almost out of sight. 
But there’s something else that appeals to me. I haven't done too 
much of it—I°d like to; maybe he has more daring than I to do it. 
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If a human mind can be considered to be, say, a four-walled room 
or a walled room, then Faulkner has a three-walled room with one 
room open to nature—to the wilds. And you're not aware of it, by 
the way. You know, you're used to reading the proper Thackeray, 
or Mr. Conrad who hid a lot of things he saw, in his style and so 
on, and you've read all these proper people who have conventional 
walls around what they are doing. And so you get into Faulkner's 
room and you sit there a little while and you’re reading and all of 
a sudden it dawns on you that there are some strange things going 
on: you look at the floor and there’s an alligator crawling right 
past your chair and there goes a vine lifting and crawling and 
moving. It’s very horrifying for a little while, that this nature is 
just sort of breathing, pulsing, in and out of that wall that’s gone, 
into this room, and it gives you the terrible shivers. He really lets 
the old dinosaurs get into his books, the old far past times; they get 
in sort of automatically in that man. And I think that helps 
explain some of his style once in a while, these serpentine sentences, 
you know. 

E: Something terribly primitive, like Stravinsky’s music. 

: Yes... Yes.... It’s quiet! as nature is first until the jump, 
see, until the pounce. 


S 
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The Western Attitude: 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


JoHN R. MILTON 


It may not be amiss to say at the outset that one of the 
greatest disapointments in contemporary American literature is 
that Walter Van Tilburg Clark seems to have stopped writing. 
At any rate, no work of his has been published since his short 
stories were collected in 1950. The reason for the silence is his 
alone, but it is at least possible to suppose that he may have been 
sensitive to the lack of critical appreciation of his work by the 
“new” critics who reigned in the decade during which Clark 
was writing. Aiso, Western regional writers are acutely con- 
scicus of the spiritual distance between West and East or, 
sometimes, South in American cultural values. The differences, 
it is true, are not always as distinct as we sometimes think, but 
there is at least the rather sophisticated urban emphasis in the 
East contrasted to the more primitive rural attitudes in the West. 
Neither category is airtight, of course. And, for a Western 
writer, there is always the apparently insurmountable problem 
of attracting widespread attention from publishers, critics, 
reviewers, and reading public, the majority of whom are in the 
East. Clark has been more fortunate financially, perhaps, than 
most Western regional writers, since two of his novels were 
made into successful motion pictures; but not even he has yet 
really overcome the spiritual barrier between West and East, 
the barrier which is symbolized in many ways by the Mississippi 
River. (It is interesting to note that even Faulkner, at one end 
of the Mississippi, achieved critical and somewhat popular 
acclaim in the East only after being recognized by the Nobel 
Committee in Sweden.) 

Part of the barrier is represented by the popular belief that 
the West exists only as romantic history and myth. It is not 
really possible to assign the blame for this notion to any one 
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writer, but Bret Harte will do as nicely as any. Exploiting the 
wild landscape and the brave or good people, he excited the 
Eastern imagination to a pitch that is still, today, defeating the 
serious Western regional writer. Note the novels, by serious 
artists, which have been generally accepted: The Ox-Bow Incident 
(Clark), The Mothers, The Children of God, Pemmican, Tale 
of Valor (Fisher), Lord Grizzly (Manfred), The Big Sky, The 
Way West (Guthrie). All are closely related to actual history 
or have the flavor of the cowboy story. These are well-written 
novels, but three of these authors have written other novels, 
most of them little-known, which are in many respects better. 
One need name only The Track of the Cat, Dark Bridwell, In 
Tragic Life, and Morning Red to make the point. (Guthrie, 
missing from this list, has been going “popular” since The 
Big Sky.) 

There is still, of course, a large group of novelists continuing 
to supply the Eastern publishing houses with glamorous cowboy 
adventures, wild Indian romances, and superman exploits on the 
plains and in the mountains. Clark, however, does not belong 
to this group. He is a true regionalist in that he takes as a 
matter of course the attitude that a writer can best view the 
universe from his own window. That is, an artist must look at 
life from the vantage point which he knows best, through his 
own traditions and heritage. Furthermore. the artist needs a 
significant focus, a change in the human condition, upen which 
to build with his materials. Southern regionalism, fully accred- 
ited by the critics, is usually understood to be based upon the 
change from agrarianism to industrialism. Eastern regionalism, 
such as it is, concentrates upon the personal pressures of the 
business world, of highly-organized urban society. These are 
legitimate problems which can indeed furnish the stuff of 
significant literature. What has the West to offer? 

Western regionalism is also founded upon change. but it has 
reacted to this change somewhat differently from other regional- 
isms. It pushes the limits further back to embrace a broader 
area of change: on the one hand is the primitive, spiritual. 
mysterious, elemental world of our ancestors, far back in time: 
on the other hand is the constant threat of artificial, mechanical. 


modern society. The period of change is a wide one. covering, 
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in a sense, the entire period of recorded history, and sometimes 
going even further back into pre-history. Western man (using 
the term in its broader meaning for a moment) has a history 
of movement to the West. All of the Western world has been 
moving West, doing away with those races which inteifere with 
materialistic expansion. Western man has gone materialistic at 
the expense of spiritual truths and cultural values found among 
the “primitives” who stood in his way, values which were highly 
developed according to other standards. This is, of course, the 
dilemma to which Fenimore Cooper directed his attention in the 
Leatherstocking novels. At every step of the way there has been 
a line. a frontier, on which the oncoming civilization has 
confronted the savage, the primitive, the elemental concepts of 
Nature. Today the Western United States is geographically and 
spiritually the last remaining area with conditions similar to 
those of every “frontier” at one time or another. Because the 
area is still young, its writers have the opportunity of taking a 
position between the Indian and the white man, between 
primitivism and civilization, between the land and the city, and 
so on. and examining within a unique time-space complex the 
essential spiritual problems of a god-like animal who is now on 
the verge of leaving his world to explore the universe in rocket- 
ships. 

This. then, is the general context within which Walter Clark 
works. His themes and methods reveal quite satisfactorily what 
is going on within Western regional writing. 

There had been serious Western novels written before 1940, 
but it remained for Clark’s novel, The Ox-Bow Incident, to bring 
dramatically to the public’s attention the non-romantic side of 
Cowboyland conflict. The situation in this novel is discourag- 
ingly real. After three innocent men have been lynched by an 
animal like pack of assorted cowhands and storekeepers, Davies, 
an elderly man beset with the ghosts of conscience, judges 
himself: 


“T knew Tetley could be stopped then. I knew you could all be 
turned by one man who would face Tetley with a gun. Maybe he 
wouldn't even have needed a gun, but I told myself he would. 
I told myself he would to face Tetley, because Tetley couldn't 
hear to be put down, and because Tetley was mad to see those 
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three men hang, and to see Gerald made to hang one of them. 
I told myself you’d have to stop him with fear, like any animal 
from a kill.” 


And this is exactly what happens in the “western” novel 
designed for the so-called popular reader: a man appears with a 
gun and halts the mob, pitting his gun or his bluff against the 
mob and getting away with it. The psychology of this act is not 
indefensible, because a loose group of men may be turned easily 
by a strong will or personality. What characterizes The Ox-Bow 
Incident, however, is the lack of the strong will and the fast gun. 
Davies confesses further that he was glad he didn’t have a gun, 
because then he was at least partly excused from attempting to 
stop Tetley and the crowd. Davies is not alone. There are no 
“superior” characters in this crowd; even Tetley is ultimately 
shamed into suicide. These are real people, plausible and exasper- 
ating. Art Croft, the narrator, is a technical Central Intelligence 
after the manner of Henry James, but he is not intelligent 
enough to understand fully what is happening, and although he 
basically condemns the indiscriminate judging and hanging of 
the men accused of theft and murder he is not williag to do 
anything about it. His companion, Gil Carter, is a strong man, 
capable with his fists and his gun, but he is unmindful of conse- 
quences and therefore easily swayed by the mob. Other men 
are likewise disturbed by the entire incident. Davies, with the 
strongest moral repulsion, tries to preach to the crowd but is 
too weak a man to take charge of the situation. Osgood, a 
clergyman, is indignant at the men’s behavior, but lacks the 
emotional and spiritual strength to cope with it. Only Sparks 
reveals enough courage to deal with the madness of the crowd. 
but he is a Negro and can do nothing. And so the circu nstances 
lead to a lynching by a group of average men, first aroused by 
the notion that one of their friends has been murdered, then 
spurred on by the talkers in the crowd, later hesitant tu act but 
equally hesitant to back out, and finally chagrined by the 
knowledge of the victims’ innocence. 

If this were all, however, the novel would be merely unusual, 
not necessarily significant; but Clark is also showing man in the 
intermediate stage of his development, as many Western writers 
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tend to do. The primitive, almost savege, instinct 1s everywhere 
as the men thirst like animals for blood. Low passions take 
control of the community of Bridger’s Wells, and the concept of 
leval justice as developed by a civilized society stirs ineffectually. 
Yet it remains always on the edge of the action, and it is given 
a kind of moral force through the stricken conscience of Art 
Davies and through the willingness of narrator Art Croft to 
listen to all sides of the conflict. Neither the animal forces nor 
the moral causes of justice prevail strongly and clearly. 
The world of the Ox-Bow and Bridger’s Wells is full of 
contrasts and paradoxes—Good and Evil, moral strength and 
weakness. physical strength and weakness, deep concern and 
casual curiosity—and the problem is not resolved except by 
bare implication. There is a possible parallel between the lynch- 
ing and the crucifixion of Christ. Of the three victims, two, 
though innocent of the “crime” for which they are hanged, 
are not altogether guiltless in a broader sense. But Martin 
appears to be spotless, pure, and childishly innocent in every 
respect. Just before the hanging “even the bitterness was gone 
from his face. He had a melancholy expression, such as goes 
with thinking of an old sorrow.” It is as though young Martin 
is grieving for the entire human race as represented by the 
foolish men who are taking his life. The world has turned dark 
for two days, but a kind of catharsis works on some of the 
participants, and even stubborn Gil Carter tries to atone in a 
small way for an unkindness which he had done earlier. An era 
seems to end with a brief promise of tomorrow's resurrection. 
Tomorrow, of course, will be far in the future, because man 
has too much animal left in him; but the spiritual promise 
remains. 


Although the action is based almost entirely upon momentary 
psychological relationships, all of which have a plausible basis, 
there is a compelling undercurrent of nature-symbolism, so that 
the novel proceeds on two levels, both completely believable. 
This is Clark’s general method, and in one respect this method 
a Western one, making use of the awareness of natural 
elements. The strong winds, for example, are a constant influ- 


Is 


ence upon the momentary behavior of man. An unceasing wind 
makes a man restless and strips away some of the control from 
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his emotions, exposing him to other elemental influences. The 
wide and open plains enforce an isolation which can make man 
independent and resourceful but can also drive him into himself 
so that he becomes ornery and anti-social. Both of these charac- 
teristics are illustrated in a short story, “Why Don’t You Look 
Where You're Going?” in which a man in a small boat is almost 
hit by a huge ocean liner, frantically veers out of the way, 
shakes his fist at the passengers on the liner, and then cheerfully 
and independently proceeds on his own way. The broad expanse 
of the sea is not unlike the prairie, and the tall waves remind 
us that Clark is essentially attracted to mountains, which can 
act as an uplifting force or can as easily overwhelm a man. 
Always the natural elements must be reckoned with. Clark has 
shown his own development as a writer through his use of these 
elements in his three novels. In The Ox-Bow Incident the details 
of the setting remain in the background, largely unobserved by 
the characters, subtly establishing in the reader’s mind a chain 
of images which may or may not be significant symbolically. 
Prominent in these descriptions is the black-white contrast: 


I could see the white towel he still had in his hand. 


Through the trees, black in shadow, showed patches of snow 
which hadn't melted yet. 


. scrambling in the snow of the clearing in the black 
woods, with the pack in the shadows behind them. 


“T set myself up as the light to oppose Tetley’s darkness.” 


The image very briefly comes into the human relationships as a 
suggestion that the entire novel has been concerned with Good 
and Evil, so that the light-dark details operate in somewhat the 
same way as the many similar details in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness. 


In The City of Trembling Leaves (1945) the chief character, 
Timothy Hazard, reacts directly to nature and its elements. He 
is even mindful, although subconsciously at times, of the black- 
white contrasts around him. In fact, it is somewhat of a mistake 
to assume that Clark’s work is governed largely by the element 
of space: colors, lights and shadows, and contrasts are equally 
important. 
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His voice was soft and courteous, but he seemed gone off 
somewhere in the dusk by himself now. Tim was possessed by 
the sad theme of the Court Street region even before he turned 
away and left Lawrence standing there, only his white shirt 
showing distinctly, and the white patches of the dog sitting 


beside him. 


Motion is also important. The “shivering and twinkling” of 
aspen leaves in the wind made “Tim feel that he was in the 
presence of some vast, benevolent and very gentle force which 
he was too dull to perceive.” Nevertheless, he does perceive this 
significance, not intellectually at first, but cmotionally. He is 
filled with the “motion and light of the little aspen.” Gradually, 
then, Tim takes these images to himself, feeling a mystical 
importance in nature and in ancient things which enables him 
to pray: 


“Great spirit, Thou Who art all things, and in all things, give 
me to remember that I have beheld Thy eternal waters, that I 
have stood before the rock of time and numbered my little years, 
that I have seen the cities of men, and lo, their lights died in the 
darkness, and the stars were no older and shone. Grant me the 
peace of this understanding. Make me the well of this silence.” 


Timothy Hazard takes the motion, the waters, the rocks, the 
stars and makes of them the material for the music he is by this 
time striving to compose (see the interesting parallel in Frederick 
Manfred’s World’s Wanderer) and so Clark’s ideas about the 
city, about Nature, about multiplicity and unity, about adoles- 
cence and the search for maturity are bound up with his concept 
of the serious artist. The cities have grown old quickly and have 
decayed, offering no more hope for the understanding of the 
essentials of life. Clark’s Reno, Nevada, symbolizes the city in 
its adolescent stage, still close to the mountains and trees, still 
cognizant of the Nature which surrounds it. 


In the late afternoon it was always easy to understand that the 
sacred Truckee Meadows contained the city of adolescence as 
easily in time as they did in space, that they would never check 
the trembling of the leaves. 
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Here, then, the artist can work, reminded of the method of his 
task by Mount Peavine, “dark and brooding . . . earth god, the 
lover of multiplicity,” and Mount Rose, “the lover of sky, the 
one who reached for unity.” The artist, like any man, must of 
necessity be grounded in the earth, in the multiple confusion of 
the literal or physical aspects of life; but his job is to unify, 
to seek the organizing principle, to reach for the sky. His work 
must have roots in the land first of all, and this characteristic is 
strong in Western regional literature. However, out of the 
earthy context must spring an awareness of and a search for the 
ultimate unity which transcends the multiple object. In many 
respects, Man is now in the stage of evolution, spiritual as well 
as physical, which we know as adolescence; and so the story of 
Tim Hazard and Reno takes on a larger significance than that of 
an immediate time and place. 

Yet it is through the time, and often particularly the place, 
that the artist achieves his awareness of the larger significance. 
The City of Trembling Leaves is the story of a man who looks 
into many people and many experiences and finds his own 
meaning in a deep-rooted love for a woman who represents all 
people and for a place which represents all places. From these 
roots the creative artist sends out his music, “whole, circular, 
complete,” and in the end there is no answer, the important 
thing being that the question is still alive. Man goes back 
constantly to his sources, looking for the answer, and after each 
attempt the cycle begins again. “Upon the east the slow, white 
dance begins.” And, “Upon the west the splendid peaks behold 
it.” 

Although The Ox-Bow Incident and The City of Trembling 
Leaves are satisfactory novels within their self-imposed limita- 
tions (the former having a limited situation and the latter a 
limited impressionistic point of view) they are not developed, 
artistically or schematically, as fully as Clark’s third novel, 
The Track of the Cat (1949). This novel, perhaps along with 
the novelette entitled “The Watchful Gods,” most clearly reveals 
Clark’s philosophy and most effectively makes use of his Western 
materials. (Clark may, in fact, be forgiven for wondering where 
to go after this supreme effort.) The Track of the Cat has the 
fullness, and almost the length, of The City of Trembling Leaves, 
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but maintains the unity and clarity of The Ox-Bow Incident. it 
is carefully grounded upon a Western ranch with all of its 
literal details, and yet it operates consistently upon a symbolic 
level. The natural symbols are this time an organic part of cach 
consciousness, and each character serves as a facet of Clark's 
view of the world. A shifting point of view enables Clark to 
make the most of his situation and his group of characters. Yet. 
strict unities of time, place, and purpose give the entire work 
the impact of immediacy and emotional reality. 

The time is a brief period of two or three days, approximately 
in the year 1900; the place is a ranch house and the valleys and 
mountains immediately surrounding it in Nevada. Of the eight 
characters involved, six are members of the Bridges family. In 
addition, Gwen Williams is at the ranch as the house guest of her 
future husband, young Harold Bridges; and Joe Sam, a Piute 
Indian about seventy years old, does a few odd jobs such as caring 
for the horses. On the surface this is a relatively normal family 
situation on an isolated Western ranch. But it soon becomes 
apparent that all of these characters are invested with symbolic 
significance and that Clark has worked out a careful scheme to 
illustrate what may be Ideal Western Man. A second major theme 
revolves around the concept of Evil and man’s relationship to it 
and to Nature. Here again the theme itself and the accompanying 
images in black and white contrasts suggest Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness. 

Old Mr. Bridges is a cantankerous left-over from the earlier 
frontier days, from the winning of the West. Unlike Steinbeck’s 
Grandpa Joad, however, he has been tainted by the civilization 
of San Francisco and so also represents Clark’s warnings against 
the decadence of the city. Mrs. Bridges represents doctrinal, strict, 
Bible-reading religion in all its propriety, sobriety, and lack of 
flexibility. She may or may not be Clark’s own symbol of “the 
religious attitude,” but it is at least significant that she contributes 
little toward an understanding of Evil or toward an ideal behavior. 
Arthur, the eldest son, is a dreamer, a mystic. He seems to be at 
peace with life, having arrived at some kind of understanding of 
Nature which is impractical but wholly satisfying. He is also the 
first to be destroyed by the cat. Curt, at thirty-seven a few years 


younger than Arthur, is completely practical, earthy, self-confident. 
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physically strong, respectful of almost nothing. He has the utmost 
faith in himself, little faith in anything else, and he is the second 
to be destroyed ey the cat. (It should be mentioned, perhaps, that 
the elder Bridgeses are also destroyed by the cat, although spiritu- 
ally rather than physically.) The one girl in the family, Grace, pos- 
sibly thirty-five, is sympathetic to Arthur, but she is ineffectual in 
taking his place after he has been killed. Gwen Williams, a subtly 
complex character, seems to absorb from the Bridges family those 
qualities which will be most needed in her later contributions as a 
wife to Hal. Joe Sam obviously represents primitive man, savage 
and superstitious, close to Nature in a mysterious and also mystical 
way. Finally, Young Hal, in a striking similarity to Shakespeare's 
Prince Hal, learns from all of these people and retains those traits 
and beliefs which seem to be valuable and sensible. Hal is a compos- 
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ite character, made up of respect, thoughtfulness, action, practi- 
cality, the ability to get along in a natural world, and the insight 
necessary to penetrate "the literal details and at least partially 
understand the broader significance of life. He is ‘relatively unde- 
veloped man because he is very young, and once more we find the 
suggestion that mankind is in the stage of adolescence. Clark, 
then, is attempting to set up a series of stages through which man 
may achieve maturity. 

The theme may also be stated as one of survival, a theme 
common to Western regional fiction (including Faulkner once 
again). Arthur is typical of the early settlers who were dreamers, 
who came from many places to the Western land of their hope 
only to be defeated because they could not cope with the nenhaais 
of the land. In this respect Curt is then representative of other 
settlers, who were ruthless in their conquest of the land, who 
never felt a spiritual tie with it, and who therefore died also. Hal, 
really from the next generation, is a mixture of these two types 
and therefore one who learns and who survives. The lesson of the 
land is both spiritual and physical. Hal learns to respect Joe Sam’s 
superstition and Arthur’s mysticism just as much as he learns from 
Curt how to hunt and to get along in the wilderness. Hal respects 
animals and he respects the love of a woman. Like Marlow in Heart 
of Darkness, Hal for a time walks the thin line between Good and 
Evil, and he is aware of his position and is able to draw back. 


“Jeez,” he says softly. “Watch it, boy. It’s in you too.” 
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Clark deals with the problem of evil on three different levels, 
or through three different relationships which we might call the 
human, the natural, and the supernatural attitudes. On the first 
level, evil is seen to be a part of the human character, revealed 
through petty bickering, misunderstanding, and selfishness. Mr. 
Bridges, for example, spends most of his time drinking, playing 
cards, and making nasty remarks. In one explosive scene he accuses 


his wife of being a whore who has chosen religion over honesty: 


“You got a good enough price yourself, old woman,” he said, 
grinning. “The best of them would have settled for clothes and 
a carriage, but what did you charge me, huh? I'll tell you what 
you charged me. My life, that’s what you charged me. my whole 


damn life. And no fun for my money either.” 


Presumably, Mr. Bridges drinks in order to compensate for a wife 
who is the “most expensive whore in the whole damn world,” and 
“a clothes-pin in bed, a goddam, ‘nermous, wooden clothes-pin.” 
Mrs. Bridges, in turn, rages at Gwen Williams, whom she suspects 
of being a loose woman because she has seen Gwen and Hal close 
together several times: and she orders Gwen out of the house. In 
the background of this rotten situation is Curt’s desire to “have” 
Gwen even though she is betrothed to his brother. Only Hal seems 
to be immune to the infection as it breaks out again and again in 
the ranch house group and becomes an apparently incurable sickness 
of the mind. 


Whereas the human level is dealt with literally, the natural 
level appears both in a literal sense and in a symbolic relationship. 
Regional influences such as isolation, confinement during cold 
weather, the constant blowing of the wind, the deep snow in the 
valleys, the lack of shelter on the ridges--these things combine to 
discourage and even defeat man so regularly that they seem to have 
a corporate will or determination whose sole purpose is to destroy 
the human being. Curt, however, is the only one who comes to 
believe this, and it is primarily for his belief that he is destroyed. 
Once a strong, competent, and practical man, he is overcome as 
his mind shatters under the unceasing pressures of natural forces. 
His weakness is found in his certainty that he can defeat Nature 
through physical strength and through careful reasoning. Thus, 
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the literally-understood pressures of the natural environment (an 
important aspect of Western regional fiction) function symbolically 
as well. Man has been separated from Nature and has forgotten his 
right relationship to the natural elements. Clark’s method of illus- 
trating this break is his usual method of expanding the naturalistic 
details of his region into images which are striking without being 
violent. It is the ease with which the image is formed that is 
impressive in Clark’s writing: 


Harold stopped too, to stare down. It made him uneasy to see the 
print of a naked human foot in snow. It wasn’t right there. 
The split-heart print of a deer, the dots and dashes of rabbits, 
the fine tail line and tiny forget-me-nots of wood mice, or even 
the big, broken flower of a panther or a bobcat, these were all 
as right in snow as black letters on paper. But this complicated. 
unique print, not even a little like any of them, was all wrong. 
There was too much time forgotten between. 


Man has drawn too far away from Nature, in fact, ravished Nature 
and, in turn, himself. The gods of Nature are aware of the 
man-creature and stand ready to destroy him. Yet, Clark does not 
seem to believe that Nature is necessarily malign. In a short story, 
“The Buck in the Hills,” Chet McKenny is guilty of the evil which 
is being “out of tune” with Nature, and his companions feel the 
guilt by association: 


There was something listening behind each tree and rock we 
passed, and something waiting among the taller trees down slope. 
blue through the falling snow. They wouldn’t stop us, but thev 
didn’t like us either. The snow was their ally. 


On this level, then, man is free to make his choice within the 
context of Nature. His victory or defeat depends upon his personal 
relationship to Nature, not on Nature’s relationship to him. This 
is why Clark continually stresses the move toward maturity and 
toward unity. 

The focus of the symbolic level of The Track of the Cat is the 
cat itself. Through the cat the chief characters view Nature in such 
a way as to reveal their personal philosophies. Arthur, whose quest 
in search of the meaning of life has driven him inward, has arrived 
at a calm acceptance of things as they are. For him the cat is 
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merely a cat, a part of the natural context, to be accepted for its 
face value. Yet he is sympathetic toward Joe Sam’s view and carves 
animal-charms for him. Curt sneers at the Indian’s superstitions 
and yet is killed by the cat just as surely as though the cat were 
indeed supernatural, because Curt pits himself against Nature from 
the outside instead of accepting it from the inside as Arthur does. 
For Joe Sam the cat is a personal nemesis. Joe Sam lost his wife 
and oldest daughter to an animal which he identified as a big black 
cat; other misfortunes followed until Joe Sam began to think of 
the cat as a symbol of the gods who had allowed the Indian to be 
destroyed by the white man. Later, when Joe Sam sees in Curt the 
representative of the rapacious white race which has violated 
both Nature and the Indian, Nature’s true people, he subtly alters 
his attitude toward the cat-symbol to make of it a god of vengeance 
which he can then turn against the white man in Curt. 

Joe Sam’s first attitude has a counterpart in “The Indian 
Well.” a short story in which a white man comes to an oasis in 
the American desert. loses his burro to a cougar, and then main- 
tains a winter-long vigil until he finally kills the cougar. Jim 
Suttler takes it as a personal affront that Nature has claimed his 
burro. and through endurance he is able to change the natural 
patterns of the Indian-well region for a time. However, when he 
moves on, in the spring, the patterns resume and it is as though 
man had never been there. This is a prelude to the suggestion in 
The Track of the Cat that Nature and certain values such as Evil 
remain eternal while men come and go; man conquers briefly and 
indecisively and then moves on. 

The second attitude leads into the historical and spiritual 
problem of the relationships between the white man and the 
Indian. This problem occupies a central position in a large number 
of Western novels, including second-rate ones, because of its double 
appeal. First, the problem is that of westward expansion with its 
paradox, as stated by Cooper, of the economic and _ historical 
necessity of expansion at the expense of the primitive peoples 
who stand in the way as opposed to the moral necessity of 
treating the Indian according to the established Christian ethical 
system. Second, since the Indian is a barbarian according to the 
social standards of the civilized white man, he becomes the 
symbol of a natural and unfettered way of life which may be 
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opposed, philosophically and spiritually, to the artificial and 
soon-decadent civilized life as represented by the city. 

Clark introduces the negative aspects of the cultural signiti- 
cance of these problems in “The Anonymous,” a story of a 
young Navajo man who is “culturally adopted” by a wealthy 
white woman, Mrs. Varney. The great tragedy of this story is 
that Peter Carr (his English name) has been removed from all 
Western culture, from his own heritage, in order to be a play- 
thing for a woman who possesses the common viciously romantic 
attitude of the sentimentalist. Peter is forced to deny his Navajo 
heritage and become an Eastern or European-type of gentleman. 
He has lost the character and feeling of his own people. He is 
exploited in a new way, highly romantic in motivation and com- 
pletely vicious in execution, by the white race which had earlier 
taken most of his land: now the very soul is taken also, Peter wears 
“Indian clothing” because his white “benefactress” does not want 
him to forget his heritage, but the retention is obviously artificial 
and foolish, except to Peter. He is a man without a country, and 
he does not realize it. “The sap,” says Mrs. Varney’s chauffeur. 
“He don’t even know he’s nothing but a toy.” 

In contrast to Peter Carr, Joe Sam carries within him a deep 
feeling toward his heritage, a great hatred for the white man who 
has thoughtlessly destroyed the Indian. Through his belief in 
the supernatural (which is, more properly, an inclination toward 
superstition) he assigns to the cat a value which is felt by Curt, 
so that Curt is opposed by Joe Sam as well as by the cat, or by 
racial vengeance as well as by Nature or Evil or Death. For the 
cat symbolizes all these things, and when it is finally killed by 
Hal and Joe Sam it is only an ordinary cat, not The Black Cat. 
The cat’s death, like Christ’s (after three days of Hell culmi- 
nating in resurrection) results in a knowledge of evil and of 
death and of a way in which man can face these things; but 
Evil and Death and Nature remain, and each man must face 
them himself. This is the lesson learned by Hal, the focal 
character. 

Although Hal matures within a fairly complex situation 
involving other characters who represent various facets of his 
own consciousness, Clark has also dealt with the maturing pro- 
cess in a simpler story which pits a young boy directly against 
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the forces operating within him. “The Watchful Gods,” a 
novelette, emphasizes the new power which is given to Buck 
in the form of a twenty-two rifle on his twelfth birthday, and 
the resulting choice which Buck must make between the forces 
of darkness and the forces of light. Here again is the wider 
implication of Man achieving distinction in technological skills 
and being suddenly forced to re-examine his relationship to 
Nature in the crucial moment of a moral choice. The novelette 
is a kind of Western American Pilgrim’s Progress, with Buck 
beset by temptations on every hand, the temptations appearing 
in the forms of natural objects and living creatures which are 
more or less divided into two camps under the leadership of the 
fog god and the sun god. Buck is sent out with the right to 
choose between Good and Evil. The choice itself (and both sides 
of the choice) is represented by the gun, which is also the gate- 
way from the world of the boy to the world of the man. Buck 
is, in a very real sense, an Indian youth sent out to find his 
own particular place in the general scheme of life. In form, 
then, the story is an interesting combination of Christian 
pilgrimage and Indian ritual. 

Again the significant imagery is presented in terms of color, 
usually light in contrast to dark. And again the gods of Nature 
lurk everywhere, passively waiting to see what man will do. 
Buck is sensitive to these gods, just as the narrator was in “The 
Buck in the Hills.” And he is torn between the desire to ravish 
or destroy nature with his man-made power (the gun) and the 
equally strong desire to achieve a kind of union with Nature. 
The tense immediacy and drama of the natural scene suggests 
a comparison with another of Clark’s stories, “Hook,” which 
is a masterpiece of “nature-writing.” (Clark’s powerful ability 
to dramatize animal life may also be seen in the first part of 
“The Indian Well.”) In point of view, however, there is an 
important difference. Hook the hawk is governed entirely by 
the basic natural drives of hunger, sex, and survival. Buck has 
little concern for any of these drives, except that his encounter 
with the rattlesnake admits the possibility of death and survival 
on the literal level. Buck is part of an allegory. He is tainted 
by evil, and the Pacific beach is dark when he arrives there at 
the end of his journey. However, he has repented, and the sun 
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begins to shine as he is once more confronted by his inner 
devil: “You aren’t going home without spoils, without a rabbit 
or some game, without something dead to show your sister 
and family as a result of your newly acquired power, are you?” 
Buck cuts off the temptation. He has made his choice, and the 
confusing battle between the sun god and the fog god is ended, 
at least for the time being. 

Clark, then, is concerned with universal themes—Good and 
Evil, adolescence and maturity, Man and Nature—which he 
objectifies with the materials of the American West. He cannot, 
as do Eastern and Southern writers, probe into family relation- 
ships and traditions over many generations, emphasizing people 
versus people. The West is young and does not have lengthy 
family or social traditions, and so the Western regional writer 
must concentrate on man versus nature to a large extent. In addi- 
tion, of course, nature is more directly important in a practical way 
in an area devoted to ranching and farming than it is in a metro- 
politan or industrial area. The traditions which the Western 
writer has to work with are first directly in nature itself, then 
in the cultural and spiritual history of the American Indian, 
and only finally in the more recent traditions of the Western 
white man. 

Clark sees the passing of the frontier era as a tragic moment 
in the life of Western man, and he has very little to say about 
the necessity of that change. In one of his most beautiful stories, 
“The Wind and the Snow of Winter,” he exhibits a tender 
sympathy for Mike Braneen, an old prospector who comes into 
town for the winter and discovers painfully that the old life 
has passed. The future remains a mystery. As Mike and his 
burro and a townsman climb the hill at the end of the story, 


the image of light and shadow once more carries the significance: 


They came up onto the crossing under the light, and the 
snow-laden wind whirled around them again. They passed under 
the light, and their three lengthening shadows before them were 
obscured by the innumerable tiny shadows of the flakes. 


And back East, in “The Rapids,” a city business man tempo- 
rarily rebels against the restrictions and conventions of his life 
and seeks a brief respite in primitive activity, in outdoor physical 
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adventure by the river. The primitive tendency which remains 
in man today is dying out. It has now been relegated to the 
status of a game, a vacation in the wilderness. 

Clark’s world is the American West. It is a world of colors, 
motions, and spaces, an exciting and huge arena within which 
man painfully learns his basic lessons. In The City of Trembling 
Leaves, Clark speaks of the “method” of The Education of Henry 


Adams: 


Why, all through the two great books, is there nothing 
about a mountain, a river, a tree, a flower, a bird, fish, snake. 
animal, star, unless they're in stained glass? How, for instance, 
could Adams wander all over the tremendous west and tell us 
nothing but what he had thought in Washington, D.C.? 

Above all, why is his reconstruction of a feudal age he 
couldn’t experience so enticing and so full of vital and colorful 
people, when the course of his own life in the most dynamic era 
of his nation reveals practically no feeling about place or people 
save a late, mild pity for other disillusioned diplomats of his own 
age and caste? 


This complaint reveals, by contrast, the method of the 
Western regional writer of today. It also reasserts the Western 
writer’s belief in the materials of the West and in the import- 
ance of the universal problems which may be experienced and 
objectified through a use of these materials. 
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The Mavericks 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Ten years ago one of the most able executives in New York 
commercial publishing told me that 58% of the authors on his list 
lived west of the Mississippi River. And just a few months ago, I 
had the opportunity to speak with the senior editor of the trade 
department of one of New York’s largest publishing houses. When 
I asked him about such a proportion of his authors, he at first 
thought the proportion would be small. On further thought, how- 
ever, he confessed that since most of the manuscripts accepted came 
to him from the hands of New York agents, he had just auto- 
matically assumed most were written east of the Mississippi. His 
considered estimate was that more than half were, in fact. written 
west of the river. 

I do not know that one should make a great deal of this fact. 
But it is a simple way of estimating something which is happening 
in American letters, and that something is, I think, of considerable 
importance; more than that, it is a something which is not being 
recognized in those places which marshal our intellectual life, 
which create our literary fads, which make us think we are keeping 
up on cultural affairs. I am sure that these places are out of touch 
with reality in a measurable degree. 

Surely much of this development I can demonstrate by 
considering my immediate topic, the novelist in the West. 

9 


In the Twenties we had a literature dominated (if dominated 
is the correct word) by the expatriates. In the Thirties the domina- 
tion was chiefly by those with social concerns. During the last two 
decades, probably the single most potent literary force has been 
that of the Southerners—the Southern Agrarians and those others 
from the South who, if not Agrarians, were within nodding distance 
of the Agrarian attitudes. The power of this literature is still by our 
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sides. so that it is difficult to assess it well. However, it seems clear 
that the basic creative urge is scattered by the winds, through the 
fact that the South did not harbor well its own crehtures. Last 
summer a reunion of some of the Southern Agrarians was held, 
and it was held, of all places, in Boston! This fact is indicative of 
a great shift, and some seeds have been uprooted. The cult of 
Faulkner, the biggest name in fiction among the Southerners, is 
dying gradually, and properly so. I say “properly,” for we ought 
to correct our intellectual fads as rapidly as_ possible. And 


ee 
nr 


properly.” also, because he is not worth so much as all that. Once 
misunderstood and unfairly attacked, Faulkner deserved attention 
for those brilliant works of a decade or so; now, nearly as badly 
understood (although with idolatry), perhaps some sound sifting 
of his worth can be done. 

We are not done with the work of the past four decades. But 
we are nearly done with it as creative source. Recently many have 
remarked that our literary horizon, particularly in fiction, seems to 
be flat and dull. The partial truth in such an obs 


strates, I think, the pastness of those decades. 


ervation demon- 


I believe, just as a matter of cultural direction, that the next 
two decades, if our world will permit us to live them, shall see a 
gradual dominance (in the same sense in which I referred to the 
dominance of the other forces) come to our intellectual life, and 
particularly to our poetry and our fiction, from the West. The 
seeds have been sowed, and they have sprouted. The yeoman work 
has been done already by persons who will in the next decade be 


recognized for much more than they are now. The movement is on. 


I: would be silly to assume that there is a vast similarity of 
creative spirit in the West. The comments on the fiction, below. 
will remove any such tendency to infer. It would be silly even to 
assume that there is a kind of “movement.” comparable to that of 
the Agrarians, now arising in the West. But as I have thought of 
these problems over the years and have talked with many writers 
in the West, I have become willing to 
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hazard two hunches or 
guesses about basic characteristics of the hypothetical Western 
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First, he is almost without exception at odds with all the 
evidences of intellectual dominance of the past two decades. He 
is mostly on uneasy terms with the fashions of book publishing 
today. He is frequently berated or ignored in the reviews. He is 
not among the honored “men of letters” who have risen to greit 
recognition in this period. Furthermore, he is so much at odds with 
those official recognitions that he appears an individualist. Indeed. 
he is an individualist; these writers almost all are. For that reason. 
IT have called them, collectively, “the mavericks” in the title of this 
essay. 

Second, although they vary a great deal in philosophy—say 
from the vehement rationalism of Vardis Fisher to the incipient 
mysticism found in works of Frank Waters and Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark—I detect some common qualities. One of these is 
nothing more (and yet how significant) than the observation that 
all of the six T shall treat in most detail are wonderful. warm, 
superb human beings. Although they may occasionally suffer from 
the biting that has been done on them, or plain neglect. T have 
detected none of the bitternesses, the backbiting, the jockeying for 
position which one detects so much in our cultural life. These 
people are down to earth, they have greatness as persons and as 
friends. And with this goes a rooted rational approach which will. 
I think, be important in our coming literature. 


4. 


One can mention with respect and admiration quite a number 
of novels and works of fiction from Westerners. Indeed, no one 
person can have read all of them and know all the good ones, T am 
sure. I shall not try to make assessments of a large group but shall 
name some which, I believe, form at least a core of work which 
has speaking acquaintance with greatness, in one small or large 
regard or another; and these are some of the seeds and sprouts 
of which I spoke: Wallace Stegner’s Big Rock Candy Mountain: 
the Rio Grande novels of Harvey Fergusson; The Big Sky by A. B. 
Guthrie and Johnny Christmas by Forrester Blake, both dealing 
with the same Mountain Men cra; Orange Valley by Howard 
Baker; the work of Donald Wetzel, transplanted Southerner. and 
the work of Mark Harris, transplanted Easterner. There are more 
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I should name, I am sure, but these occur most readily to mind and 
perhaps suggest the flavor and breadth of some of this work. 


But for more extended comment. I have chosen six. 


vu 


[t is common enough to speak of “women writers,” as if they 
Were a race apart and not to be judged by the same standards as 
“men writers.” T shall follow suit only to try to suggest judgment 
of worth. There are three women writers of fiction whom I admire 
greatly: Katherine Anne Porter, Caroline Gordon, and Janet Lewis. 
By marking them off as women, I de not mean to suggest infer- 
jority. Indeed, I do not believe I could name three living men 
writers of fiction who are their equals. 

Of the three, it seems to me unfortunate that the least known 
has been Janet Lewis. Her virtues are rare, indeed, today, and they 
are to be commended as corrective to the inflated reputations of 
our times. Janet Lewis's first novel was published in 1932 and is 
named The Invasion. I must remark a continuing gratitude of 
more than two decades to Robert Penn Warren for calling my 
attention to this book. It is a very special book in American letters, 
one hard to characterize. 

Recently I saw in manuscript an article by a British author 
now in this country, Donald Davie, in which he has tried to link 
The Invasion and William Carlos Williams’ In the American 
Grain with a particular, special American literary tradition, a 
tradition which stems out of Fenimore Cooper, the later novelists 
and historians who dealt with Indians and with other peculiarly 
American experience, and to the interesting intuitions D. H. 
Lawrence offered about our literature. I think Davie may have 
hit upon a significant characterization. 

In brief, The Invasion is the story of the Johnston family of St. 
Mary's in upper Michigan, the story of a family intermingled of 
white and Indian. In movie parlance, it is a “documentary.” It is 
based closely upon documents of the Johnston family and is often 
very close to the language of those documents. With this is welded 
one of the most perfect eyes in literature for the detail which 
captures the sensory data and the emotion, the exactly right 
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selection of the significant. The style is quiet, impeccable; it has 
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none of the rhetorical flashes or the fancy-dan stuff which goes 
for “brilliant writing” today. But it is assertive of true brilliance. 
Janet Lewis learned almost impossibly well from the styles of the 
great historians and fiction writers of the nineteenth century—if 
one must point to sources of individual style. 

And with these qualities goes Janet Lewis's “womanly” (and 
I mean this as a term of respect and admiration) feeling for the 
basic issues, for the significant meanings, for the universal insights 
in the story she is telling. This quality, by the way, is characteristic 
of her poetry: it goes to the true root of human concern, to the 
sometimes simple (but not simple-minded, which, it seems to me, 
characterizes so much of our writing today which tries to find 
hidden meanings) but the always sound and penetrating insight. 

Janet Lewis’s next novel would not “go” in New York commer- 
cial publishing. We shall meet this theme often. It appeared in 
1941 in a very limited edition from the Colt Press in San Francisco 
—most beautifully presented, too. It is The Wife of Martin Guerre 
and is the first of three novels Miss Lewis has written based upon 
documented court cases of old times. It isa “short novel.” a form in 
which some excellent fiction has been written, and The Wife of 
Martin Guerre stands with the select best. 

Here again we find the impeccable, quiet style; we find 
immense richness of detail offered, as in a fine poem, with the exact 
and meaningful eye. The insight into the problems of Bertrande de 
Rols, the wife of Martin Guerre, is precisely set in the culture of 
sixteenth-century France yet is the universal story of a woman beset 
by unusual conflict. Without equivocation, it is one of the truly 
distinguished pieces of writing of our time. 

The Wife has been followed by three works: another short 
novel in the court records series, entitled The Trial of Soren Quist, 
again a jewel like The Wife; Janet Lewis’s only novel with a 
contemporary setting, Against a Darkening Sky; and a book of 
short stories, Goodbye, My Son. I am writing this in early 
February, and late this month Doubleday will publish the third of 
the court-case novels, The Ghost of Monsieur Scarron. It is, I 
understand, a long novel, not the short novel one might have 
expected as companion to The Wife and The Trial. Its publication 
should be looked forward to eagerly by everyone interested in 
American letters. 
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Janet Lewis has never been popular, nor has she won critical 
regard. The Wife of Martin Guerre has appear red in France in 
translation, and I understand that The Trial of Soren Qvist sold 
well in Canada. Other than this modicum of attention, near silence! 
She is a maverick today, for her style is exact, impeccable. and just, 
but it does shout for attention. She is quiet in a day when the 
threshold of our hearing is that of the noise of jets in flight. 

Yet I have tried an experiment over the years. T have often 
handed The Wife of Martin Guerre to people or recommended it 
highly—to people of most diverse interests. women and men, 
professionally in “literature” and casual readers. I have never 
found one who did not admire the work, genuinely like it. Let us 
hope that this spring some attention for The Ghost of Monsieur 
Scarron will begin to set us right with the fiction of Janet Lewis. 


6. 


As of this carly month in 1959, Vardis Fisher has published 
twenty-four novels. He is at work now putting the finishing 
touches upon the twelfth volume (a gigantic volume it will be, in 
itself) in his Testament of Man series, and Doubleday has him 
under contract for a volume of his short stories. 

His public career has been that of a true maverick—or “orphan.” 
as Fisher will say in his last volume of the Testament. His relation- 
ships with the large publishers have been most uneasy. Twice they 
have quit him in his work, and he has had to seek publication with 
a small Western publisher. In the Thirties, Caxton Printers, Ltd.. 
of Caldwell, Idaho, published him when the New York firms would 
not. The other case I shall discuss in speaking more about the 
Testament of Man series. 

Some of Fisher’s trials and tribulations as a writer are recorded 
in his book of advice for writers, God or Caesar? He has had only 
one relatively big success: the $10,000 Harper Prize for his Children 
of God, which, in addition to winning the large prize, sold quite 
well. Unlike many other writers whom my readers can name under 
their breaths who squandered a much larger bonanza from a novel 
or two, and seemed ever after to have lost their punch, Fisher 
parlayed his modest good fortune into some small property on 
which he built, with his own hands, a beautiful place to live; and 
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he managed most sensibly to set up for a full devotion to writing. 

There have been a few other small successes. When his Vridar 
Hunter tetralogy had to be published in the West, its early 
volumes caught hold of some public attention and some of the 
merchandising was large enough to demand a New York firm. The 
cheap-reprint publishers have been quietly picking up various 
properties among his novels; indeed, in reprint form, he has sold 
amazingly well in comparison with any attention accorded him as 
a “new book” author. Several of his books have been read avidly in 
Europe: only this past year one of the most popular books in 
Germany was Fisher’s Pemmican. 

During the Thirties, Fisher attacked both Marxism and Freud- 
ianism, so that he was persona non grata with the reviewers and 
critics of the day who made literary reputations, being as badly 
handled, then, say, as was Faulkner. But Fisher has never been a 
“fine” writer—a devotee of elaboration of style, the “well-made” 
fiction, or the other icons of fiction criticism of the past two 
decades. So he has always been at odds with his literary environ- 
ment. Indeed, I know that some of his former friends and admirers 
feel that he went off the deep end when he tackled his Testament 
of Man and threw up their hands in a gesture of hopelessness; and 
no one of them has made a peep for his works since then. 

Fisher also had his troubles with the critics because he is a 
political reactionary and makes no bones about it. This is a source 
of serious amusement to me, for I am a political liberal. Yet Fisher 
is one of the best political reactionaries I know—not consorting 
with the Libertarians, the modern reactionaries, and such groups. 
His reaction is based, as I see it, on one principle which makes 
all serious political thinkers one: the assertion of individual liberty. 
He has reason, because of what he has seen of our intellectual life 
as well as of our governmental life, to fear what is happening to us 
in our suburbanite, institutionalized, organizational-man culture. In 
his sense, all men of good faith are reactionaries and ought to 
know it. 

Fisher is also a rationalist, a humanist. These directions con- 
trast so much with the trends in contemporary literature concerned 
with the irrational, the mystic, the surrealist, the symbolic, the 
mythic, that here, again, he has been a maverick in the culture in 
which he writes. 
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This at-odds quality has gone pretty far. I am convinced in my 
own mind that many review media do one of two things: they 
ignore the work, deliberately, as a means of keeping notice from 
it; or they hand it to a hatchet man. Two little stories from these 
few years I have been publishing some of his work wit; illustrate 
the matter, perhaps. It would appear that one of the Fisher-haters 
is the book editor (or one of his important assistants) of Time. 
This magazine has chosen to ignore most of the Fisher novels for 
guite a time. It did review Pemmican viciously, from the tone of 
the review. When one of the recent Testament novels came out, I 
forget whether it was A Goat for Azazel or Peace Like a River, 
the magazine had, of course, received the usual review copy. I 
later received a special delivery letter from Time asking that a 
second copy be forwarded immediately; the letter indicated that 
Time possibly would review. No review did appear. My inference 
is that they used the second copy (or one of the copies) to hand 
to their research man, and that they expected he could break down 
the scholarship of the volume. When they could not, as I infer they 
could not, they chose to ignore the book. Then a couple of years 
ago the Reporter magazine published an article by a woman critic 
in which she spoke of a British novelist who had undertaken a 
long serics of novels and decried the fact that no American 
novelists undertook such large-scale efforts. I wrote a letter to the 
editors of the Reporter pointing out that their author was in error, 
that, in fact, Fisher had undertaken a most gigantic project. perhaps 
the largest in the history of fiction. The reply to me was to the 
effect that my letter had come up in a meeting of the cditors of 
Reporter, but, as I knew, they had not published my letter. I infer 
that they had little regard for fact. 

So much for the trials of a maverick of stature and industry. 
Fisher’s twenty-four novels fall readily into three groups: the 
biographical and autobiographical works based on his own experi- 
ence as a child and young man; his historical novels of various 
aspects of Western history: and the Testament of Man series. 

His biographical work includes novels about people who lived 
near the Snake River valley in Idaho. These characteristically have 
sombre human interest, but one of my favorites is the short novel 
April, which, I think, Fisher wrote to show some of his detractors 
that he need not always be sombre. Better known of the novels in 
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this general group is the autobiographical Vridar Hunter tetralogy, 
In Tragic Life, Passions Spin the Plot, We Are Betrayed, and No 
Villain Need Be. The series of four started off powerfully. If you 
have a stomach for the sombre, even the bitter, you will find, I 
think, In Tragic Life one of the most effective novels available. 
As the series went on, it thinned out—largely through “talk.” 
Fisuer is an intellectual novelist, primarily, and, as he himself 
recognizes (and the Testament of Man largely grew out of this 
problem) the later novels in the tetralogy increasingly became 
debate upon intellectual currents and philosophical positions. 

I suppose Fisher’s novels on Western history can hardly be 
called evidences of his quality as an intellectual novelist. But in 
taking particular historical materials (and he most often has done 
exactly that), he has been scrupulous in his scholarship and has 
been amazingly successful in making the “true” story work as 
fiction. There are too many to list here, but I particularly recom- 
mend The Mothers, a novel based on the Donner Party disaster 
and, I think, a book with tremendous power. Published last year 
was Tale of Valor, his novel upon the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
To my mind, this appeared intractable material; I did not think a 
novelist could turn it to good fiction. But the result, Tale of Valor, 
is amazing; it is a novel of great stature. I find a kind of bitter 
irony in the fact that this novel of immense quality upon a “big” 
American story could have been virtually ignored by those dedi- 
cated to official “Americanism”; and in the fact that it will appear 
in paperback form and undoubtedly will sell extremely well in 
such form. 

The Testament of Man series is Fisher’s effort to probe the 
origins and roots of human thought and behavior. It is a series of 
twelve novels, of which eleven have now appeared, the twelfth to 
appear late in 1959 or early 1960. Fisher did a tremendous job of 
scholarship in preparing his work for these volumes, investigating 
all the best that is known by the scholars about man’s development. 
Then he chose crises, in a sense, in human development, as he saw 
them, and built novels which tell those crises and resultant direc- 
tions. The first five were based upon man’s prehistoric eras— 
Darkness and the Deep, The Golden Rooms, Intimations of Eve, 
Adam and the Serpent, and The Divine Passion. These volumes 
were published by Vanguard Press, which was also in the early 
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Forties publishing some of Fisher’s Western historical novels. The 
series Was not well received and sales were poor, and Vanguard 
dropped the project. Then Abelard Press published the next two, 
Valley of Vision and Island of the Innocent, based on Old Testa- 
ment and ancient Greek times. Abelard abandoned the projec 
after that. and the series languished for many years. Fisher, indeed, 
finished writing the next four volumes and much of the last, but 
they could not be sold to the New York firms. Meantime, those 
firms were anxious to get his novels upon Western history, and 
Doubleday has issued two since then. A few years ago, I became 
conscious of the fact that Fisher’s big series was not continuing 
and that even Caxton Printers, a firm which had come to his rescue 
earlier, were not going ahead with the Testament. So one day I 
wrote to Fisher to inquire about it and found this story of failure 
at the commercial level. I then determined to do all IT could to see 
that the series should be completed, in print. and subsequently 
issued volumes cight through eleven—Jesus Came Again, on New 
Testament times; A Goat for Azazel, upon the times of the forma- 
tion of the Christian church; Peace Like a River, upon the asceti 
cism which befell the Christians: and My Holy Satan, a novel upon 
the carly Middle Ages and the human drive toward “humanism.” 
The twelfth volume, which I shall be proud to publish. also, 
although it will be a tremendously big book, is Fisher’s testament 
of modern man, to some extent a rewriting of his tetralogy in view 
of his two decades devoted to writing the Testament of Man. 

In any work so vast as the Testament, one should expect 
unevenness. There is some here, true, and differing types of 
unevenness. But in this series Fisher has had perhaps his largest 
“odds” with his artistic culture. For he is. as I said, primarily an 
intellectual novelist. We once honored such, in old Sam Johnson’s 
Rasselas, in George Meredith (whom Fisher studied closely in his 
graduate work at Chicago). But, no, the dominant trends in our 
creativity of the past generation or so have been anti-intellectual: 
we like “guts” writing, like Faulkner and Hemingway. We feel 
that a civilized man, who writes with direct style and can conjure 
up interest in idea and concept, is not truly at grips with the 
world. I think the drifts of correction will change this. We shall 
provide the respect due to a man who honors us with these interests. 
And those critics who, to my mind, dodged their jobs and politely 
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declined to say anything about a “work in progress” until it might 
be safe to do so, will some time have to deal with a vast, imperfect, 
but truly imaginative work which looks like a giant of humanistic 
endeavors among the pygmies of “fine” writings. 


¥ 


For a man who has published only four books—The Ox-Bow 
Incident, The City of Trembling Leaves, The Track of the Cat, 
and The Watchful Gods—Walter Van Tilburg Clark has won 
a considerable success. Two of the books were honored, of course, 
by becoming the bases of relatively good movies. So it would not 
appear that Clark is among the mavericks listed here. 

Let it be said at once that these books have deserved all the 
attention they have secured. They were not cut to any of the con- 
temporary fashions; their boldness is interesting and useful. I 
remember once that J. V. Cunningham said to me that we ought 
to discover what constitutes excellence in the “western story.” 
Such a comment is not mere play: the traditional western story, 
like the mystery, has many patterns, and within the patterns much 
inept writing has “got by.” What all of these patterns are I am 
not the one to say. But it is clear that the typical western story 
has at least two virtues. First, it tries to see human behavior (as 
does the mystery) in simplified terms; in Empson’s term, I suppose 
it is “pastoral.” Lven the shoddiest makes virtues of brotherhood. 
of helping the downtrodden, of asserting the right. True, these 
virtues are sentimentalized unbearably; yet I suppose the senti- 
ment is not so vicious as false sophistication, or at least no more 
so. And most often, true, the characters are sticks in dimension, 
if not in action. 

Second, the western story does translate its themes into action. 
There is much to be said for “psychological” fiction, but there is 
also much to be said for action fiction, for the ability to raise the 
important problems in terms of overt struggle. And sometimes, 
especially in what we think of the “best” western fiction, we see 
the struggle in both psychological (internal) and overt terms. 

What constitutes the true worth, the possible excellence, of 
western fiction is something upon which Walter Clark can best 
testify, as a working writer. In his two spectacular novels and in 
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some of his stories, he has at least used some of the ingredients of 
the “western story” and seen fit to raise them to serious levels. (I 
should mention that Frederick Manfred’s recent Riders of Judg- 
ment is a similar attempt of entirely worthy proportions, and that 
we have a good many novels of only slightly smaller accomplish- 
ments within the general pattern.) I think Clark has more to testify 
on the subject. 

Despite the big “success,” Clark’s relationships with New York 
publishers have not been altogether peaceful. I do recall that there 
was considerable reluctance at one time to publish a volume of his 
stories. on economic grounds, and that the success of the novels 
aided this publication. This is, of course, an old economic story 
in writing today. 

But a matter of chief concern has been that Clark has not 
produced more. There has not been a new book in many years. 
It seems that every month I hear someone ask, “When is Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark going to get out a new book? What’s the 
matter that he is not producing more?” 

I have little testimony in the matter, and much of what I shall 

learly labeled conjecture. 

The first thing to be noted is that Clark is, within the terms 
of his own insight, a perfectionist. I say “within the terms of his 
own insight,” for I have never known a writer more averse merely to 
producing something for the market. Here is the staunch virtue of 
a man who must see something himself before he believes, one of 
the great virtues in American letters. It is clear that Clark is 
perfectly willing to throw away ideas for books, parts of books, 
even perhaps whole books in manuscript when they do not come 
up to his own notion of what they should be. What a great con- 
trast to, say, a Caldwell or a Steinbeck or a Faulkner, who can so 
inditicrently publish ghosts of themselves! 

The second is my conjecture: I once heard Walter Clark give a 
talk to a class of writers in which he used, I judged with great 
intensity, the terminology found in the books we are all so familiar 
with. the anthologies with commentary which seek to help us 
analyze, explicate, and understand the novel and the story. I 
confess that this surprised me coming from Clark, and that it has 
worried me a great deal. This is not the place to debate the validity 
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of those concepts. I don’t deny their considerable usefulness, 
perhaps to critics, chiefly to the pedagogue. But I do not believe 
they belong more than on the periphery (if even there) of the con- 
sciousness of the creative writer. This reminds me too much of the 
old writers-conference story of the girl who was questioned about 
what Mr. So-and-so Leader had said about her story. “Oh, he liked 
it and thought it was a fine story. Now I have to go home, he told 
me, and put in the symbols.” 

There are bigger fish to be caught than these terms; there are 
larger critical concepts. There are more important helps for one 
who, as Clark has demonstrated his intention, wishes to probe 
human behavior for its meaningful patterns and to offer us a fic- 
tional insight in which the style becomes that “simple” exposition, 
in fiction, of what he knows. I confess a troubled fear that Clark 
has bound himself in the net of the critical sleight-of-hand: and 
since he is so terribly conscientious as to offer only what has 
become real and good to him, the net perhaps is a great hindrance. 

Enough of conjecture, and I hope I am badly mistaken. My 
personal feeling for Walter Clark is extremely great, for I think, 
like the others of this special list, he is one of the “good guys” 
of the world who make our existence tolerable; and that our 
American letters would be measurably poorer without the work 
he has done. This feeling is expressed in part in a poem of mine in 
which the following stanza was addressed to Clark: 


Walter, I think there’s gold dust on your trail, 
Or some black-banded ore your gentle pace 
Discovers veined within the rock. 


I talk 


To wish sun-warmth upon the mountain shale, 
Sun-warmth forever on your face. 


8. 


One must picture Frank Waters as a lean, bronzed inhabitant 
of the mountains who knows the earth and its people. And this is 
true, but he has also, in his active life, been all over the Southwest 
and knows all of it, I suppose, better than any other person. He is 
a challenging, I should say even bull-headed, writer of non-fiction 
about this great area, as well as a novelist of significance. He has 
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* done a good many different kinds of writing, even scenarios, and 
has acted as consultant upon scenarios. His knowledge of the 
Indians of the Southwest is intimate and based upon active friend- 
ship and deeds done. 

Apart from the miscellaneous writing, whose interest I in no 
way pass off, his reputation primarily rests on six novels arranged 
in two trilogies. The first trilogy written was more of a “true” 
trilogy than the other. The three novels were Below Grass Roots, 
The Dust Within the Rock, and The Wild Earth's Nobility. These 
novels have, unfortunately, been out of print for quite a time. They 
constitute a serious effort to write about mining, the search for 
gold, in the West. 

The best comment I know upon these novels is that of a friend 
who came from the East and who, in Providence, had been one of 
the editors of Smoke magazine. After a thorough study of the 
literature which had grown up about this interesting aspect of 
American experience, this critic said that Waters’ trilogy was the 
“epic” of mining. The analogy serves a useful function. The trilogy 
has sweep and ambition and, of course, length. I personally think 
that it can stand condensation, and I hope, as he knows, that he 
will return to this trilogy and make for'us a single big book. I do 
not belittle the past accomplishment. But I feel that when these 
books are condensed and made available again, we shall recognize 
that we have a great novel about something which is specially 
American and especially interesting, a spirit by very broad analogy 
(and unfair to Waters) similar to what Steinbeck was trying to 
grasp in his story “The Leader of the People.” 

The other trilogy by Waters shows greater maturity, greater 
compactness, a style more exactly suited to its purpose. The three 
novels deal with the “dark-skinned” peoples of the Southwest. 
The People of the Valley is “about” the strain of pure Spanish 
blood left in the New World of the Southwest; Man Who Killed 
the Deer is “about” the Indian, particularly the Pueblo Indian; 
The Yogi of Cockroach Court is “about” the half-breed found 
particularly upon the U.S.-American border (where Waters 
worked for the telephone company for some time). 

These are interesting and good novels. all; but the supreme 
one, to my mind, is Man Who Killed the Deer. Here, I think, is 
easily the finest of the novels about the Indian, a book to be 
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placed alongside Janet Lewis’s The Invasion on the broader can- 
vas of Indian-White relationships. For Deer is concerned with 
the man we used to call the “marginal man,” the man caught 
between two cultures. The treatment is knowledgeable; it is incisive 
and fundamentally enlightening; and the style has no particular 
pyrotechnics but is rich with the impeccable touch for the right 
tone and the right detail, quietly assertive. 

Like many another who has known the Indian well. Waters has 
developed a touch of mysticism. I do not know where this will take 
him, of course. It was, the last time I saw any of his new work, well 
modulated and not anti-humanist. Waters, like Clark. is a searcher, 
and he has showed no interest in the parlor game of getting out 
books which are repetitive of his own insights. He moves to addi- 
tional ones. He has not had a new book for quite some time, that is, 
a novel; and IT know that he would like to finish up a very 
ambitious project. I hope he will be able to do so, and the others 
of which he is capable, and also return to his mining story. But, 
frankly, I fear the market: I fear here is a maverick, like Fisher, 
whose most ambitious work may rub the wrong way in New York. 
I hope that the publishers shall prove my fears mistaken. 


9. 


As I write, I am aware that an interview with Frederick 
Manfred will he a part of the issue of Critique for which I am 
writing: and that the reader will be able to sample something of 
Manfred’s attitudes directly. To anyone who has known him, it is 
very nearly impossible to talk of Manfred except in personal terms. 
There appeared on my doorstep one day, unannounced, this veri- 
table giant. He introduced himself as Fred Manfred and said that 
he wanted to talk with me about his publishing problems. 

Manfred has already become something of a legend, and it is 
well to review that legend for a moment. His early books had to 
come from a small publisher in the Twin Cities, a publisher now 
gone for some years. He was then writing under the name Feike 
Feikema. Some of his later works were published in New York; 
these include an autobiographical trilogy, which he now calls 
World's Wanderer, published in New York under the titles 
The Primitive, The Brother, and The Giant. They won him some 
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reputation as a sort of Thomas Wolfe qharacter, perhaps effusive, 
certainly sensitive and omnivorous of e«perience. Unfortunately, 
as Fisher indirectly noted in God or Caesar’, the reception was 
rather blind to the true qualities of the vriting. Manfred’s knowl- 
edge of his people was great and sound! 

Then Manfred turned from this direct material to his first 
historical novel, Lord Grizzly. I do not know for sure, but I suspect 
this was his most “successful” novel in earning ability, for it sold 
relatively well and went into a large paperback edition. 

Then he wrote his most ambitious work, a long novel entitled 
Morning Red, which was his insight into many of the contem- 
porary directions he saw in the northern plains area. He had 
already evolved his idea of an area he calls Siouxland and his 
further idea that he would investigate it in all its aspects, from 
pre-history of the Indian life to contemporary times. But Morning 
Red was not the sort of material on which Feike Feikema 
had built a reputation, nor was it the Western historical material 
of Lord Grizzly. The New York publishers were anxious to get 
some more Western historical novels, but they wouldn't have 
Morning Red. So he wished to talk about his publishing problems. 

Now I am sure that Manfred is the kindest. most honest, most 
sensitive, and most intellectually able giant anywhere around. I 
ask my reader: When a man of genius stands before you and says 
that his most ambitious, most important novel to date won't “ 
published by the New York houses, what the deuce do you do? 
did the only thing I knew to do, and that was to publish it. 

This was an interesting experience. The book has a great deal 
of interest, it is a very large book physically but also in conception. 
It has the double plot which Faulkner and Warren have made, in 
a sense, popular. It has many characters, and interesting ones, too. 
It was a big piece of food to get into the mouth and chew, but 

Manfred chewed masterfully. And it had the type of insight which 
he has importantly been devdonion in his new projects. It has a 
fault of going a bit for pyrotechnics of style-—some coined words, 
some deviations from sound English in favor of “expression” and 
freshness. I am not alone in thinking that Manfred must learn a 
somewhat better style, a purity of style in the sense that it is 
adapted more closely to exactness of meaning and perception. But, 
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like so much of his work, it has bigness of heart, large compass, 
joy in being alive and seeing the world. 

So what happened when it appeared? A considerable silence. 
A few key places to achieve best Manfred sales went against it. 
Manfred, like Fisher, has apparently earned the enmity of Time 
and some others. Some of the reviewers, who ought to know better, 
really, cried out that Morning Red was not like the other books of 
his they had liked; why didn’t the big oaf give us another book like 
the ones he had already done? 

The pattern now seems to be that his historical novels will be 
welcomed in New York. Since Morning Red, there has appeared 
Riders of Judgment, a very good job upon one of the famous 
Western historical events, with an interesting style. Late this spring 
is to appear Conquering Horse, also from a New York house, a 
novel, which, I understand, fits within his Siouxland saga, being 
a story of the Indians in the land before the coming of the Whites. 
As soon as I am able to accomplish the work of production, I 
shall issue Arrow of Love, a book composed of three novelettes, 
one of these stories reaching back to Indian times, also, and the 
other two being farm settings of recent times. This hook did not 
receive acceptance in New York. In all of the later work I have 
seen, Manfred has been developing a beautiful style. 

The summary is surely clear: Here is a man of prodigious labor 
and prodigious ability. The mere publishing scene has been diffi- 
cult. It marked him as a sort of second Thomas Wolfe and then 
condemned him for developing. But this is precisely the point. Ten 
books—to be twelve by the end of 1959—is a lot of accomplish- 
ment in less than two decades, and they are worthy books. But the 
last ones have showed us that Manfred has a very great deal, indeed 

-not alone in the values of those books but also in the demon- 
stration that he is on the move. I hope a lot of silly reviewers are 
going to cry out often because Manfred doesn’t write what they 
expect him to write! He has a very great deal to tell us, and an 
inherent sensitivity which is making that telling rich and good. 


10. 


In some contexts, it certainly would be an error to talk of a 
writer with practically no reputation, but since I am not writing 
a scholarly paper, rather an expression of some considered attitudes 
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built out of my experience, I am glad to hazard the error. My 
sixth maverick is a young writer, Edward Loomis. 

I first heard of Loomis through some mutual friends, and, as I 
recall, I asked to see a manuscript they had seen. It was a short 
novel entitled The Charcoal Horse, a novel about some army 
experience. I admired it greatly, but I thought that there was some 
hope it would be taken by a New York house. I encouraged Loomis 
to try a multitude of submissions but guaranteed publication if his 
submissions were unsuccessful. The manuscript went the rounds, 
was rejected, and I gave him a contract for it, publication to come 
as soon as a difficult schedule (and the difficulties of publishing 
fiction by a small publisher) would permit. 

Meantime, Loomis had continued writing. He looks to be a 
hard and steady worker, a most important matter. He had finished 
two cther inovels which an agent was sending about New York 
unsuccessfully up to that time. He had also done some shorter 
work and sent me two long stories or novelettes for consideration 
for my magazine. I really was tremendously impressed by these 
two long stories. On one of those apparently silly ideas which hit us 
occasionally, I sent the two off to a New York firm which was 
doing, fairly regularly, an anthology of short novels. Back came the 
reply that they were impressed with this short work and wanted to 
know more about Loomis’s work. I told them what I knew and 
even sent the manuscript of The Charcoal Horse as a mere sugges- 
tion of his style and worth and suggested they get in touch with 
his agent about the two novels he hac done. As I understand it, 
this house had previously read and rejected at least one of those 
two novels. But the new combination in some way, plus, I under- 
stand, the special interest of one of the readers, swung matters the 
other way and Loomis was given a three-book contract—-for the 
two novels and for a collection of the shorter works. 

The first of those novels appeared a year ago under the title End 
of a War. I tried in a feeble way, since I do not see all the main 
reviews by any means, to watch what would happen. So far as I 
could tell, almost complete silence except for one very appreciative 
review by Granville Hicks in his column in Saturday Review. 

As I understand the schedule, The Charcoal Horse will appear 
next, for I shall be able to get it out late this spring; another novel 
shall appear from New York late this year, and the volume of 
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stories in 1960. Meantime, again, Loomis has continued on and has 
more storics and has nearly completed another novel. He is a 
worker! I mention these matters because, begging pardon for 
including a book from my own list before publication and assess- 
ment by others, I ask that the reader look into Loomis’s work. I 
think it will be a revelation. 

Clearly the virtues I see in his work are the virtues I have 
stressed throughout this essay. Here is a man who takes fiction 
quite seriously as a job to be done well. One of the stories I saw 
was of a wild mustang hunt. I have never been on such a hunt, 
but I was in that story, clearly and calmly immersed in it, with the 
sensitivity of meaningful, human experience arising from it. End 
of a War is no big blast like The Naked and the Dead or The Young 
Lions. By almost exactly its difference in tone would I measure its 
better quality of writing—and I do not mean to belittle two books 
in which I found enjoyment or two writers who I think have a 
great deal. But they rarely show the control one finds already in 
Loomis. I suspect, but I do not know, that he learned much from 
Janet Lewis and from some of the nineteenth century writers of 
history and fiction, particularly in style. This is the revelation: to 
see so much quiet mastery of significant detail, sound emotion, and 
emerging theme in one who has written three novels, only one of 
which has so far been published, and some stories, none of which 
has appeared. Loomis in this sense belongs with my other five 
mavericks in our culture who, I feel, demonstrate the cultivation 
which is going on in the West today. 
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